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HIS WORK WILL ENDURE... 


N THE FOURTEENTH OF MARCH, at a quarter to three in the after- 

noon, the greatest living thinker ceased to think. . . . An immeas- 
urable loss has been sustained both by the militant proletariat of Eu- 
rope and America, and by historical science, in the death of this man. 
The gap that has been left by the death of this mighty spirit will soon 
enough make itself felt. . . . 


His name and his work will endure through the ages! 


—FREDERICK ENGELS at the grave of Karl Marx 
who died March 14, 1883 
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The Politics of the Truman Administration 


by Arnold Johnson 


TuREE MONTHS have passed since the movement be emasculated and sur- 
cections which returned President rendered into serving the imperialist 
Truman to office. Riding into office war machine, will the American peo- 
on a wave of promises to labor, to ple be saddled with unbridled reac- 
the Negro people, to the farmers, tion and fascism at home, or will 
ind indeed to the whole people, the labor and its allies, in a broad peo- 
‘new look” President and his Ad-  ple’s coalition, assert themselves ef- 
ministration have had an opportunity fectively for peace, democracy, and 
show what they are doing on be- economic betterment? 


lalf of the people’s living standards, Each passing day confirms the 
n defense of civil liberties, and on fact that the politics of the Truman 
the paramount issue of peace. Administration, “new look” version, 


Each passing day confirms the fact is designed to dash the hopes of the 
that the dominant question facing American people for an enduring 
the American people—as well as the peace, for economic security, for 
catire world—is the question of war democratic rights. 
" peace. This is the issue which will “1 WOUD RATHER 
itermine whether millions of Amer- r RF” 

; HAVE PEACE 
ian youth will be offered up on the 
tar of imperialism in Wall Street's Faced sharply with the fact that 
heme to dominate the world. This (to quote him) “throughout the 
isthe issue: shall the American labor world today the people yearn for 














peace,” Truman spared no effort dur- 
ing the election campaign to picture 
himself as the champion of peace. 
Conveniently “forgetting” that his 
Administration had repeatedly frus- 
trated the desires of the people by 
rejecting repeated Soviet offers to 
negotiate for a settlement of out- 
standing differences, and dressing up 
the warmongering policies of the bi- 
partisans under his direction as a 
“democratic” crusade “against Com- 
munism,” Truman demagogically re- 
iterated throughout the campaign 
that: 


As I have said before, I would rather 
see the peace of the world preserved 
than be President of the United States. 

Our policy is not now and never 
has been directed against the Soviet 
Union. On the contrary, we recognize 
that the peace of the world depends on 
increasing understanding and a better 
working relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the democratic [read: capi- 
talist}] nations” (New York Times, 
October 19, 1948). 


He told the American people that, 


The heart and soul of American for 
eign policy is peace... . 

A President must approach this task 
humbly and sincerely. He must be sure 
in his heart that no error, no pride, 
no arrogance on his part offers an ob- 
stacle to the achievement of peace 
(New York Times, October 30, 1948). 


The whole world knows that this 
pre-election oratory was a forced con- 
cession to the people’s deep-felt de- 
sire for peace, an aspiration that was 
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eloquently and courageously Voiced ag with | 
by the new People’s Party and itfier allian 
banner bearer, Henry A. Wallace. fiojite lang 

How true this is can be seen from ‘ Associ: 
the fact that Truman  cynically§, 3); “TI 
aborted his own Vinson “Peace Mis. Pater of tl 
sion.” His Inaugural Address, withBanced fo 





its hysterical attack on “Commu- for of line 
nism,” was charged with war talk. requently 
That address, in Wallace’s words.Byssible tc 
“comes closer to a declaration of warfisip, free 
than the Inaugural Address of any B(pited St 
peacetime President in our history.” This pr 
Truman’s State of the Union mes-eering the 
sage pronounced the continuation F rope v 


and extension of the warbreeding Boptrolled 
Marshall Plan and Truman Doc- fkons and 
trine. And on the occasion of his ap be US. i 
pointment of Dean Acheson as Secre- find the “ 
tary of State, Truman angrily denied f. in the 
that the Administration was aban- feses a r 
doning the “cold war” against the fhe globe 
Soviet Union. the arrog 

While Truman was _ spouting Ii hypoc 
cheap campaign words about peace, UN, and 
secret meetings of representatives of Brstion in 
the U.S. and its Western European BantiSovic 
satellites were in progress, hatching | Having 
up an infamous “North Atlantic’ fei indepe 
Military Alliance. In the words of fromic a 
Time magazine (January 24, 1949, [Marshall 
p. 17): “Seldom since the war had fhow det 
a diplomatic document been drafted [dominati 
in greater secrecy.” military 

Despite the State Department's at- fon pact 
tempt to justify this plan as 2 fiir, land. 
“defense” measure necessary for “en- Durin; 
hancing our security” and as com fluman 
patible with the United Nations There 
Charter, it is clear that the plan is J, beli 
not a regional arrangement in keep- cussions ; 
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jog with the U.N., but an anti-So- 
Wict alliance for aggression. In the 
dlite language of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association (Bulletin, January 21, 
2): “The strong anti-Soviet char- 
kter of the document officially ad- 
sanced for the treaty appears to be 
put of line with President Truman's 
frequently announced belief that it is 
yssible to have a peaceful relation- 
sip, free of tension, between the 
‘hited States and Russia.” 

This proposed pact aims at bol- 
rering the military forces of Western 
Europe with American equipment 
pontrolled by American military mis- 
kins, and at acquiring key bases for 
the U.S. in Canada, Britain, France, 
end the “Benelux” countries, as well 
ps in their colonies (the U.S. pos- 
esses a mere 500-odd bases ringing 
e globe at present). It symbolizes 
he arrogant U.S. imperialist policy 
« hypocrisy and undermining the 
UN, and of clubbing every possible 
nation into support of Wall Street’s 
tiSoviet war program. 

Having violated the sovereignty 
et independent countries in the eco- 
mic and political sphere by the 
- Plan, the dollar pirates are 

v determined to enforce their 

(mination over other countries by 
nilitary alliances, arms standardiza- 

ton pacts, military bases, and colossal 

t, land, and sea forces. 
During the election 
‘uman told the people: 


campaign, 


There are some misguided persons 
tho believe that further peaceful dis- 
cussions are useless. 
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But that is not the position of the 
United States Government. 

So long as I am President of the 
United States the door will not be 
closed to peace. 

I will always explore every possible 
means, no matter how difficult or how 
unconventional, for reaching agreement 
(New York Times, October 30, 1948). 


But Truman, 
a curious way 
peace. When the 
news its offers for negotiations, 
Washington, Wall Street, and the 
brass-check press thunder against the 
“danger” of a “peace offensive.” In 
words that speak volumes for the 
brazenness of the Wall Street war- 
mongers, the Big Business organ, U.S 
News & World Report (January 28, 
1949, P- 60), states: 


Acheson & Co. have 
of “exploring” for 
Soviet Union re- 


Joseph Stalin is causing U.S. policy 
planners a little embarrassment by his 
sudden shift to peace as the basic Rus- 
sian line. The Russians are set to try 
out a peace offensive that complicates 
U.S. plans for war preparations at home 
and abroad. 


It would be futile to seek logic in 
this arrogant rationalization for ag- 
gressive imperialism. The allegation 
that the Soviet peace policy voiced 
by Stalin represents a “sudden shift 
to peace” is the familiar refrain of 
the imperialist war camp, which 
seeks by such demagogy to deflect 
from itself the onus of guilt. But so 
tortured is the “logic” of this accusa- 
tion against the consistent peace pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union, that the 
nakedness of U.S. imperialist war 
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preparation must needs expose itself 
in the process. 

And when Premier Stalin sent the 
hopes of the world soaring by re- 
affirming his willingness and desire 
to meet with Truman to settle all 
disputed issues, the peace “explorers” 
cynically poured cold water on these 
hopes. Acheson could not restrain his 
bitterness when he decried the “un- 
ventional channels” to which Stalin 
had allegedly resorted. 

But the flippant and scornful man 
ner with which Truman brushed 
aside Stalin’s invitation did not sit 
well with the millions of peace-loving 
Americans, who well remembered 
how similar Soviet efforts at nego- 
tiation had met a similar fate. It 
brought back memories, for exam- 
ple, of the comi-tragic floundering 
and reneging of the men in striped 
trousers last May when Molotov took 
ex-Ambassador Smith at his word 
(“the door is open to negotiations”). 

Clearly, drastic steps had to be 
taken to smokescreen the peace jitters 
that hit Washington. This is the hard 
reality which underlay the all-out 
offensive of warmongering and anti- 
Soviet hysteria launched by the Ad- 
ministration and by all the lay and 
clerical organs of imperialistic prop- 
aganda, under the guise of defending 
“freedom of religion,” in attempting 
to create a cause celebre of the Minds- 
zenty case. And so, the morrow after 
the headlines were taken up with 
Stalin’s peace offers, press, radio and 
pulpit drowned out that “minor” is- 
sue with hair-raising revelations “all 
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ing item 
about” the Cardinal’s “confessigg World R 
drugs” and “truth potions.” 
The groundwork for Carding 
Spellman’s call for a holy war agains 
democracy and socialism was acty 
ally laid in Truman’s Inaugural Ad 
dress, which took over the perspec 
tives of the “American Century” and 
proclaimed that the peoples of th 
earth “look to the United States a 
never before for good will, strength 
and wise leadership.” On this basisff 
the President cooked up new defin 
tions of democracy and Communism 
in keeping with the greedy desires cif stions, 
the Wall Street monopolists. aoe: 
And since imperialism, as it con Th | 
stantly discredits itself, must as cong™"$ PO 
stantly seek to refurbish itself, Troy lef by 
man announced in his Inaugural Acf@™ © 
dress “a bold new program,” 0! dream ¢ 
emnly assuring the world: “The olf ™™e" 
imperialism—exploitation for foreigi *%S P' 
profits—has no place in our plans}? 24), | 
Continuing to mouth sugary word OVERS 
about supporting the U.N., Trumag "88 
affirmed the continuation of the Marg#"™> 
shall Plan and the launching of thf Busine 
“North Atlantic” Military Allianceg tat spee 
and set forth “a bold new program son that 
for making the benefits of our scien he “cata 
tific advances and industrial progresif Ha fell 
available” to the “underdeveloped The P 
areas” of the world. whe 4 
But his denial that this “bold new an 
program” constitutes “the old impe§ jing, 
rialism,” is patently belied by the 
sum and substance of this plan which 
is outright imperialistic market-grab’ 
bing and colonial domination. This 
is implicitly to be seen in the follow 
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ing item appearing in U.S. News & 
fessiog)lVorld Report (February 4, 1949, Pp. 
10): 


The question of guarantees for capi 


againy§.) js getting much study from the 


r 


sanners. A provision in the E.C.A. 
al Adfict assures that private investors can 


Derspecfiransfer foreign currencies into U.S. 
ry” andfmoney. . . . Now, it is proposed also to 
of théguarantee a market for the products re- 
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sulting from capital invested abroad. 
This would apply especially to materials 
seeded by this country for stockpiling. 
Sill another type of guarantee would 
protect investors against expropriation 
or other discriminatory action by foreign 
nations. 


rength 

basis] 
defin 
unism 
res of 


The imperialist nature of Tru- 
man’s policy was brought out in bold 
relief by Henry Luce’s Life maga- 
zine, trumpeter of Wall Street’s 
» sifdeam of an “American century.” 
Commenting editorially on the Presi- 
gat's program (February 14, 1949, 
p. 24), under the title “AMERICA 
OVERSEAS—We are Already Pio- 
neering —Truman’s ‘Bold New Pro- 
gam’,” Life reports: 


t con- 
S$ con- 


words 


Businessmen in smoking cars praised 


that speech, and the subsequent elucida- 


rogram tn that private capital would serve as 


- 


rogresi 
eloped 


id new 


by the 
which We have discussed here only some 
casi 


follow 


scien the “catalytic agent” of the “bold new” 
idea fell upon grateful ears. 

The President attached no blueprints 
his inaugural proposition. His “bold 
ww” idea, however, is something that 
tus already been pioneered by American 


impes 
PE businessmen. . . . 


the more outstanding aspects of 
it Truman Administration’s record 


This 





on foreign policy during the period 
since the elections. The scope of this 
discussion precludes a fuller study of 
developments in Japan, in Germany, 
in Latin America, in the Near East, 
etc., all of which point in the same 
direction as the foregoing. We shall, 
however, cite one article, “Revived 
Ruhr: New Danger Spot?” (U.S. 
News & World Report, January 28, 
1949, Pp. 22) as an indication of what 
is going on in Western Germany. 
This article is prefaced by the follow- 
ing sub-heads: 


German Ruhr, recovering rapidly, 
is bringing new headaches for U.S. and 
Britain. Production is outstripping con- 
trol. 

Krupp plants are busy again. Steel is 
pouring out. So is coal. German bosses 
who ran things for Hitler are back in 
charge. 

Problem is to keep Ruhr going as 
peacetime producer. Plants thriving 
now can rearm Germany if Allied con- 
trol slips. 


Yes, whom is Truman's “bold new 
program” building up?! 


BUDGETING FOR WAR 


When we turn to the President's 
budget message, the full force of the 
Administration’s guns-not-butter pro- 
gram (camouflaged as a guns-and- 
butter program) strikes with dra- 
matic impact. Out of a record-break- 
ing request for $42 billion—which 
does not include the $1 or §2 billion 
which will be demanded later for 
“lend-lease” arms to members of the 
Atlantic Military Alliance—75_ per- 
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cent is devoted to “past, cold and 
future wars,” as the New Republic 
put it. 

During the election campaign, on 
October 26 to be precise, Truman told 


a rally in Toledo, Ohio: 


National defense begins at home. It 
begins with the things that make life 
worth while for the average industrial 
worker, for the average farmer, for the 
average small business man. 

That is the kind of national defense 
I believe in. 


But what Truman recommended 
to the néw Congress was quite an- 
other kind of “national defense.” His 
message calls for $14,268,000,000 for 
armaments (representing a 40 per- 
cent increase over the previous year, 
when the armaments budget was 
$10,924,000,000), $6,709,000,000 for the 
Marshall Plan and related measures, 
and $5,450,000,000 for interest on the 
national debt. Only 6 percent of this 
“Fair Deal” budget is for social wel- 
fare. 

Some ten years earlier, in 1938, 
President Roosevelt asked for an 
armaments appropriation of $1,200,- 
000,000. Today, after the defeat of 
aggressive German and Japanese im- 
perialism, with our country in no 
danger of attack, the arms budget of 
1938—then considered “tremendous” 
—is multiplied some 13 or 14 times. 

The pitiful and absolutely false ex- 
cuse offered, to the effect that our 
country is in danger of “attack” from 
the Soviet Union, falls apart at the 
seams when one remembers that the 





Austin-Dulles-Vandenberg croy 
misrepresenting the American peq 
ple in the U.N. have turned doy 
repeated Soviet proposals for wor 
disarmament. 

The guns-not-butter nature of Trj 
man’s proposed budget is indicate 
clearly by his “social welfare” py 
gram. Truman roundly denounce 
the “gluttons of privilege” in h 
campaign speeches, but the eigh 
point program to eliminate “the evil 
of inflation” advanced in his St 
of the Union message makes no rei 
erence to the colossal profiteering ¢ 
the trusts. At the same time, he calle 
for increased production and powe 
to freeze wages. 

During the campaign, Trumaq 
made sweeping promises that ly 
would act quickly to provide ad: 
quate housing, education, a healty 
program, etc. He said, for — 
that “we must spare no effort | 
raise the general level of health ig 
this country. In a nation as rich a 
ours, it is a shocking fact that ten 
of millions lack adequate medica 
care.” But in his budget message ht 
called for a mere 22 million dollar 
for health. There were promise 
about slum clearance and urban te 
development, but the budget mes 
sage states that “the only Federd 
expenditure likely in the fiscal yea 





1950 are loans to 10 million dollar 
for planning the projects.” There wa 
the promise of low-rent housing pro} 
ects, but the budget informs us tha 
“contracts involving maximum an 
nual contributions of 85 million dol 
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lars would be authorized for the 
fscal year 1950.” 

Throughout the campaign, Tru- 
man promised “generous” federal aid 
to solve the crisis in the school sys- 
tem. On October 27, 1948, he told the 
people : “You'd think everybody 
would agree that school children are 
t least as important as the highways 
wer which the school buses carry 
them to the school-house.” But in his 
budget message he asked for a grant 
f $505 million to the states for high- 
ways and only $290 million for fed- 
eral aid to education. The kind of 
education” for American youth 
Truman really has in mind is re- 

aled by his budgeting of $600 mil- 
ion for universal military training 
and by his warning that next year 
the cost would rise to $2 billion. 

The budget exposes the brazen 
hypocrisy of Truman’s declaration 
in his State of the Union message 
‘that wealth should be created for 
the benefit of all.” It exposes the 
mock character of his campaign for 
“peace.” It exposes all the pious pre- 
tensions of the Administration to be 
waging a campaign against inflation. 
lt saddles the people with an enor- 
mous tax burden. It means more 
power for the brass-hat militarists. It 
spells out more super-profits for the 
profit-bloated men of the trusts. It 
signifies a further step toward gear- 
ag U.S. economy for war production. 
What more open revelation could 
ve desired about the real nature and 
purpose of the armaments program 
% preparation for imperialist war 
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and as a futile attempt to stave off 
economic crisis than the Paris dis- 
patch by Harold Callender which 
appeared in The New York Times 
on February 20, 1949? Describing 
the jitters of the European capitalists, 
who have been betraying their na- 
tions to Wall Street, over the indica- 
tions of a price decline in the United 
States, Callender writes: 


There is a revival of the theory that 
one of the motives of the Marshall Plan 
was to anticipate and cushion a slump 
in the United States. 

To stave off a slump United States 
policy might be to push exports further, 
it is suggested, but these exports would 
compete with reviving European ex 
ports and thus hamper European re 
covery. ... 

Economists and business men here 
say that if an American slump deve! 
oped it would have a catastrophic ct 
fect on Europe... . 

On the political side, such a slump 
would be regarded as justifying Com 
munist prophecies and playing into the 
hands of the Soviet Union. For this 
reason, European business circles in- 
cline to the opinion that the United 
States would prevent it at almost any 
cost. By this they mean Washington 
would spend heavily on armaments to 
counteract deflation. Some even mean 
the United States would prefer a war 
to another major slump. 

“Better a war than a crisis,” is the 
headline over an article in the conserva- 
tive financial weekly, Vie Francaise. 
. . . It insists that the first effect [of a 
crisis] would be to reinforce the United 
States military power by forcing ex- 
panded armaments. 


The Communist paper /’'Humanité 
seizes upon this statement to argue that 
the United States moves toward war 
for the same economic reasons that pro- 
duced Hitlerism in Germany. 


Let us make no mistake about it. 
The appropriations called for by 
Truman are primarily and prepond- 
erantly for war preparations. With 
very few exceptions, all Congressmen 
and Senators — whether “liberal” 
Democrat, Dixiecrat, or Republican 

-are in a “united front” on one is- 
sue: the war program and the war 
budget. Everything else comes last. 
Every cent for any other purpose, 
for “the things that make life worth- 
while”—housing, education, health, 
social security—gets last considera- 
tion. Even Truman’s woefully inade- 
quate requests for social welfare— 
half-hearted concessions to the will 
of the people—will have to be fought 
for, step by step, by the mass pres- 
sure of the people. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


Throughout the election campaign, 
Truman sought to capitalize on his 
prior veto of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
omitting mention, of course, of the 
fact that he had himself paved the 
way for the infamous slave-labor 
law (by his own strikebreaking, and 
by his statements to Congress), and 
that he had not put up any kind of 
fight against its passage in Congress. 
At the same time that Truman de- 
nounced the law in order to scare up 
votes among the millions of workers 
outraged by the union-busting Taft- 
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Hartleyism, the Democratic Nationa | 
Campaign Committee supported —] 
with funds, speakers, etc.—cand;. 
dates running on Truman’s ow: 
party ticket who had voted for Taf. 
Hartley, even over Truman’s veto 

But this did not faze the labor 
bureaucrats one whit. Truman, 
champion injunction wielder, was 
transformed by them into the cham. 
pion of labor’s rights. After the elec. 
tions, the “liberal” press and the 
Social-Democratic and bourgeois re. 
formist misleaders of labor paraded 
the claim that “labor was in com. 
mand at the White House.” To hear 
them, one expected Taft-Hartley w 
be wiped out and an unamended 
Wagner Act restored forthwith upon 
the opening of the new session of 
Congress. 

Yet what are the facts? The labor 
section of Truman’s State of the 
Union address constituted, in the 
words of Henry Wallace, “a fatal 
retreat from pre-election commit. 
ments”; Truman “retains the lan- 
guage of his repeal Taft-Hartley 
campaign slogan but destroys its 
substance.” Truman’s speech called 
for “certain improvements” in the 
Wagner Act such as “I recommended 
in Congress two years ago”: 


Jurisdictional strikes and unjustifi 
able secondary boycotts should be pro 
hibited. The use of economic force to 
decide issues arising out of the interpre: 
tation of existing contracts should i 
prevented. . . . Means should be pro 
vided for setting up machinery for pre 
venting strikes in vital industries. . .. 
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Philip Murray of the C.I.O. hailed 
the speech as being “in the best tra- 
dition of constructive American lib- 
eralism.” Truman, he said, “has kept 
full faith with the people who elected 
him.” But, aware of powerful rank- 
and-file resentment against Truman’s 
fondness for strikebreaking by in- 
junction, Murray was obliged to 
warn that “government-by-injunc- 
tion in the field of labor relations 
must be eliminated. . . .” Murray laid 
the basis for capitulation on full- 
«ale restoration of the Wagner Act, 
however, when he added that the 
CLO. “stands prepared to make con- 
structive recommendations to Con- 
gress.” The “constructive” nature, 
in terms of labor’s interests, of 
the recommendations can be seen 
in the C.L.O.’s testimony, discussed 
below, on the Administration-spon- 
sored Thomas Bill. The A. F. of L. 
aid, more openly, that it “will be 
more than willing to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to suggested 
amendments to the Wagner Act.” 

The maneuvers surrounding re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley would make a 
fascinating study in intrigue and 
double-dealing. Suffice it here to re- 
late that : 

(1) In flat contradiction of Demo- 
cratic Party promises for immediate 
and unequivocal repeal of Taft- 
Hartley and re-enactment of the 
Wagner Act, the Democratic bills 
under consideration follow the 
‘single package” approach instead of 
the two-step approach previously ad- 
vocated by the C.I.O. and the A. F. 


of L. leaders. That is, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act will not be repealed imme- 
diately and replaced by the Wagner 
Aet. Rather, hearings will be held 
in the House and Senate for amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act, and the 
Taft-Hartley law will be repealed 
only when a castrated Wagner Act 
is ready. This procedure means long 
delays in repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the emasculation of the 
Wagner Act even beyond Truman's 
own recommendations for “improve- 
ments.” 

The “single package” approach, de- 
signed by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin, was announced by Rep. John 
Lesinski, Democratic Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee from 
Michigan, who was quickly seconded 
by House Speaker Rayburn and by 
Senator Elbert A. Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Committee. 

(2) The Truman Administration 
cherishes the notion of continuing 
to break strikes by use of the injunc- 
tion. Truman told a press conference 
that “he thought he already had in- 
junction powers—but wouldn’t ob- 
ject to having it spelled out in a bill” 
(Time, February 14, 1949, p. 22). In 
line with this, Attorney-General Tom 
Clark sent a legal opinion to the 
Senate Labor Committee asserting 
that the power to issue injunctions 
“was inherent in the Presidency.” 

(3) Truman-appointed Secretary 
of Labor Tobin, encouraging the 
further Taft-Hartleyizing of the 
Wagner Act, testified that “Congress 
should pass a law prohibiting Com- 
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munists from holding any office in 
labor unions.” When questioned by 
Senator Taft, who evinced surprise 
(Do “you want to make it a crime 
tor a Communist to be an officer of 
a labor union?”), Tobin replied: 
“That’s correct” (lbid.). 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Labor Committee on Senator 
Thomas’ bill, which embodies the 
President’s proposals, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, C.LO. general counsel, ex- 
pressed the unhappiness of the 
C.L.O. misleaders in not being able 
to brag about a speedy repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in line with Tru- 
man’s promises. But no criticism of 
the Democratic strategy to stall on 
repeal was voiced. Endorsing the 
Thomas Bill as “the only practicable 
method of obtaining speedy Taft- 
Hartley repeal and re-enactment of 
the substantive provisions of the 
Wagner Act,” Goldberg contented 
himself with the statement: “The 
position of the C.1.O. is that we do 
not oppose in principle the amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act contained 
in the Thomas Bill” (CJ.0. News, 
February 7, 1949, p. 3). 

The statement of John William- 
son, Labor Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, to the hearings of the 
Senate Labor Committee, exposes the 
delays, maneuverings, and “construc- 
tive” amendments. It shows that the 
Democratic Party is not fulfilling its 
promises “because it is yielding to 
the pressure of Big Business.” The 
statement of the Communist Party 
charges that: 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


The very forces that have been sy 
cessful in getting the Taft-Hartley Lay 
on the statute books are now renew 
ing their efforts through the same kind 
of campaign of deceitful information 
and pressure. They seek to salvage all 
they can in the discredited law and in. 
corporate it in a re-enacted Wagner 
Law. In opening the door to amend. 
ments, the Administration bill really 
opens the way to the emasculation of 
the Wagner Act. This may be cun 
ning politics, but it is not what the 
President and Democratic Party plat 
form promised. 


The statement further declares 
that the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. mis. 
leaders of labor, wedded to the Wall 
Street-controlled Democratic Party, 
“are giving up the fight before it has 
even started” and calls on labor, 


... particularly rank and file labor, to 
continue to struggle to have the Admin 
istration live up to its promises. We 
urge labor to follow the issue to the 
very end, to watch it at all stages of 
the legislative process, and to be careful 
of the game of wearing down the meas 
ure from, Committee to House to Sen- 
ate and back again whereby even bills 
which ostensibly are favorable to labor 
are changed into their very opposite. 
Only vigilance by labor will accomplish 
the end of Taft-Hartleyism. 


The organs of Big Business are 
gleefully reporting that the Admin- 
istration and the top leadership 
the labor federations are capitulating 
on the repeal of the slave-labor law. 
The daily reports on the Congres 
sional hearings are confirming the 
correctness of the Communist Party's 
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warning that only a full-scale strug- 
gle by the rank-and-file workers and 
the people can result in wiping out 
the infamous Taft-Hartley Act and 
restoring the Wagner Act and the 
Norris- LaGuardia Anti - Injunction 
Act. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Throughout the election campaign, 
Truman made beautiful speeches 
about his civil rights program—when 
he spoke in Harlem or in other large 
Negro communities (in the North). 
He promised nothing less than a 
new birth of freedom. 

What does the Administration’s 
record on civil rights show, however? 
Truman has taken no steps to guar- 
antee passage of a national F.E.P.C., 
anti-lynch, poll tax repeal legislation 
now bottled up in committees. He 
has not uttered a single word on 
legislation to curb filibustering in the 
Senate. The pre-election promulgator 
of the much-touted “civil rights pro- 
gram” has refused to invoke his 
powers to end Negro discrimination 
and segregation in the nation’s capi- 
tal and in the armed forces. The fam- 
ily quarrel with the Dixiecrats is 
being settled behind the scenes. To 
quote the New Republic, which 
whooped it up for Truman during 
the campaign and hailed his election 
victory as nothing less than a “peo- 
ple’s revolution”: 


. The Administration has not 
lifted a | finger to “purge” the dissident 
Dixiecrats from their place in the 
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. Nothing has been done about 
the outworn seniority rules which gives 
disproportionate control of the Con- 
gressional committees to the senile and 
the South. 


party. . 


So spoke the issue of January 17, 
1949. The February 21 issue of the 
same publication, editorializing un- 
der the title “The Fair Deal Falters,” 
announces the complete collapse of 
all the half-hearted Democratic “ef- 
forts” to curb filibustering in the 
Senate. 

The “civil rights” legislation the 
Administration is pushing is of quite 
another variety. Attorney-General 
Tom Clark, who complains that he 
is “powerless” to do anything about 
lynchings in the South—or, for that 
matter, in the North, where they 
have a more “legal” facade—is very 
active in pushing legislation to legal- 
ize wire-tapping by the F.B.I. Among 
other recommendations for legisla- 
tion made by Clark under the guise 
of eliminating “espionage” is a re- 
quirement for the registration of all 
persons trained by “a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party.” This 
police-state project was incorporated 
in Senate Bill 595 introduced as an 
Administration measure by Senator 
McCarron. With its demagogic 
phrasing, it is charged with the grav- 
est dangers for the labor movement 
and all progressive-minded Ameri- 
cans, who will not bend the knee to 
the gilded idol of Wall Street. 

This is the setting in which the 
trial of the twelve Communist lead- 
ers is taking place. 
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In his Inaugural Speech, bristling 
with hatred for Communism, Presi- 
dent Truman set himself “to bring 
about a major turning point in the 
long history of the human race.” 
That speech was made three days 
after the opening of the trial in Foley 
Square where the government seeks 
to outlaw the Communist Party by 
court action and seeks to put court 
approval on an indictment which de- 
prives the people of their right to 
judge a political party. That trial 
would outlaw the Bill of Rights. 
That trial began in an armed camp 
with over 400 policemen on duty. 
The indictment was brought by a 
grand jury of the wealthy and prop- 
ertied representatives of the capital- 
ist class. Negroes, Jews, and members 
of the working class were systemati- 
cally excluded from the grand jury 
panels. This entire procedure was in 
violation of the Bill of Rights and 
exposed the court and the grand jury 
as instruments of a capitalist class, 
intent on clamping a police state on 
the people. The indictment, clearly 
in violation of the Constitution, 
charges the Communist leaders with 
“conspiracy to advocate” ideas and 
then makes the false identification 
of Marxism-Leninism with “force 
and violence.” Every event, from the 
manner in which the grand jury was 
selected to the daily procedure in 
the court room, only demonstrates 
that this case should be thrown out 
of court. 

The trial and the indictments in- 
dicate the meaning of Truman's 


“turning point.” And in that speech, 
the President also said, “We believe 
that all men have the right to free. 
dom of thought and expression.” Are 
there no bounds to hypocrisy? It is 
clear that the Administration is using 
the tactic of pretending to defend 
that which it seeks to destroy. Such 
tactics of deceit and hypocrisy mus 
be understood by all. That tactic js 
not used only against the Commv- 
nists. Under this tactic Negroes are 
brutally beaten and lynched whik 
promised civil rights. Those in power 
in a capitalist state would use tha 
tactic ruthlessly against every pro- 
gressive movement of the people. 
The trial in Foley Square exposes 
a certain characteristic of this period 
of history. The report of Comrade 
Eugene Dennis at the 1948 National 
Convention of the Communist Party 
is in large part devoted to exposing 
the rise of the fascist danger in 
America. Events since the conven- 
tion confirm the line of argument:- 
tion advanced by Comrade Dennis. 
This is not an ordinary frameup. 
This is not just a case in the courts. 
It is that event which can become 
“the turning point.” Truman and 
Wall Street are using many devices 
against the people. The people must 
seize that event which can turn a 
whole series of events to the advan- 
tage of the people. In this sense the 
trial on Foley Square can and must 
become an instrument of the people 
to defeat the forces of war, reaction 
and fascism in our own country. 
That is why labor, the Negro people, 
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the women and youth organizations, 
the national groups, the veterans, the 
professional and white collar work- 
ers, and every section of the popula- 
tion who have a stake in democratic 
rights have a responsibility to demand 
that the indictment be quashed and 
the case thrown out of court. 

The statement made by Comrade 
Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party, on January 
28, 1949, a week before the peace- 
mobilizing Stalin interviews, tied up 
the struggle for peace with the trial 
of the Communist leaders. Comrade 
Dennis declared: 


We American Communists have 
been hammering away at the proposi- 
tion that World War III is not inevit- 
able. In fact, we were indicted for 
holding this heretical view and for 
helping to organize a people’s coalition 
to fight for peace. Naturally, we are 
glad that events in China and else- 
where are immeasurably strengthening 
the world camp of peace, and such 
distinguished Communist leaders as 
Marcel Cachin and Palmiro Togliatti 
are renewing their expressions of con- 
fidence that another world war can be 
averted. 

What the press calls a peace offen- 
sive, we call by its right name—a peo- 
ple’s struggle for peace. To be effec- 
tive, such a struggle must naturally 
be directed against the main forces 
making for war. We cannot blink at 
the fact that those forces now have 
their headquarters in Wall Street—a 
few blocks from this court house—and 
in the Pentagon Building, a few blocks 
from the Justice Department which is 
prosecuting this case. 


The course of events underscores 
the growing desperation and fear of 
the people on the part of Truman 
and his banker-generals as a result 
of the mounting defeats being dealt 
to Wall Street’s war-incendiary poli- 
cies by the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, the East European democra- 
cies, Greece, and China, and as a 
result of the stiffening resistance of 
the peoples throughout the world to 
U.S. imperialist domination. This 
fear of the ruling class was incisively 
exposed by Comrade William Z. Fos- 
ter, National Chairman of our Par- 
ty, in his article, “Tell Truman You 
Want Peace,” which appeared in the 
Daily Worker of Feburary 4, 1949. 
Comrade Foster emphasized that 
meetings for peace negotiations take 
place only as a result of the mass 
pressure of the people on the Wall 
Street imperialists. A special respon- 
sibility devolves on the rank and 
file of labor, which must take the 
lead in demanding and fighting for 
a peace policy. As Comrade Foster 
concludes: 

In the recent elections the Ameri- 
can people demonstrated that they are 
in favor of peace. Now then, is the 
time to make their peace will prevail 
by insisting that honest negotiation for 
the preservation of peace be carried on 
with the Soviet government. The reac- 
tionaries must not be allowed to defeat 
the present peace initiative of the 
world’s people. 

Now is the time for a united de- 
mand upon the Truman Administra- 
tion: 


To end the cold war. 
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To abandon all maneuvers for the 
North Atlantic war alliance. 

To stop arming for war. 

To join the Soviet government in 
discussion for the preservation of peace. 


The deterioration in the living 
conditions of the masses, the assault 
on the rights of the people, the drive 
to war and fascism are creating new 
moods of struggle, are deepening the 
understanding of millions of Ameri- 
cans that peace, democratic rights, 
and economic security are inextrica- 
bly interrelated. The failure of the 
Administration to fulfill its dema- 
gogic pre-election promises is bound 
to undermine, on an ever-growing 
scale, the people’s faith in the two- 
party system. Day-to-day develop- 
ments are increasingly shattering the 
people’s illusions about Truman. 

All this serves to underscore the 
fact that this is a time for the greatest 
political and organizational activity 
among the people, particularly in the 
unions and the shops of basic indus- 
trial workers. It is also becoming 
ever clearer that the very conditions 
which brought the Progressive Party 
into existence in the respective states 
and on a national scale are the domi- 
nant issues of the day which make 
the role of this new people’s party 
ever more important. The efforts of 
the Democrats, Republicans, the 


A.D.A, “liberals,” the Social-Demo- 
crats, and all the other forces of re- 
action to wipe the Progressive Party 


off the books have failed. The efforts 
to isolate it are also failing, as is 
evidenced by the forging of new 
relations by the Progressive Party 
with independent democratic forces 
in the struggle against Jim Crow and 
for the rights of the Negro people, in 
many legislative conferences, and in 
various peace actions. The ability of 
the Progressive Party to meet its 
great tasks during the coming period 
as the political rallying center for 
the people’s coalition against monop- 
oly oppression, war, and fascism, 
will largely be determined, however, 
by the degree to which a solid labor 
base is built for it in the trade-union 
movement, in the shops, and in the 
communities. At the same time, full 
support must be given to the general, 
broad coalition movements of the 
people which are developing around 
partial and major issues. This is para- 
mountly true in relation to the strug- 
gle for peace, as well as for the rights 
of Communists, of the Negro people, 
and for civil rights generally. 

Truman’s refusal to discuss peace 
terms indicates that the Administra- 
tion and the ruling powers in the 
U.S.A. are deeply committed to a 
war program. The responsibility and 
the power to change this rests with 
labor and the people. An intensive 
struggle, based on a broad united 
front from below, around the de- 
mands raised by Comrade Foster 
provides the basis for changing the 
course of America. 
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by George Siskind 


IX THE AFTERNOON of the fourteenth 
of March, 1882, the heart of human- 
ity’s greatest thinker and revolution- 
ary genius, Karl Marx, ceased to 
heat. The vastness of his contribu- 
tions to human thought can hardly 
be exaggerated. The extent of his 
inluence upon history is hard to 
erasp fully. 

Throughout his lifetime and dur- 
ng the 66 years since his death the 
genius of Marx has robbed the rul- 
ing classes, the mighty lords of capi- 
al, of their equanimity and _ self- 
surance. Hardly a month has gone 
since the appearance of the im- 
mortal Communist Manifesto but 
the apologists and defenders of an 
utlived and doomed order 
have sought either to “annihilate” 
Marxism or to “take it over” by lend- 


social 


ing it a halo of bourgeois respecta- 
bility. But all in vain. After each 
loudly proclaimed “annihilation” by 
bourgeois “science” and watering 
lown by Social-Democratic revision- 
ists, the ideas of Marx became more 
“menacing,” the “specter” became 
more real, clothed with the flesh of 
additional millions marching under 
the glorious banner of Marxism. 
The words spoken by Engels in 
ne at Marx’s graveside are fresh 
today : 
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“Life Will Assert Itself” 


. . Marx was the best hated and 
most calumniated man of this time. 
Governments, both absolutist and re 
publican, deported him from their ter 
ritories. The bourgeoisie, whether con 
servative or extreme democrat, vied 
with one another in heaping slanders 
upon him. All this he brushed aside 
as though it were cobweb, ignoring it, 
answering only when necessity com 
pelled him. And now he has died—be 
loved, revered and mourned by mil 
lions of revolutionary fellow-workers— 
from the mines of Siberia to Califor 
nia, in all parts of Europe and Amer 
ica... . His name will endure through 
the ages, and so will his work! 


What Engels said about Marx ap- 
plies in full to the science he founded. 
Our American generation, experi- 
encing the final convulsions of the 
dying world of capitalism in its last 
remaining stronghold, can draw new 
inspiration and courage from the 
inexorable verdict of history on the 
destiny of Marxism. Of what avail 
were the exceptional laws of Bis- 
marck against the Marxist party of 
Bebel and Liebknecht? How futile 
proved the Czarist knout, the gal- 
lows, Siberia, and the fulminations 
of the Kerenskys and Tchernovs 
against the party of revolutionary 
Marxism reared by Lenin and Stalin! 
What a mockery history has made of 
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boasts of Hitler—that book- 
burning and concentration camps 
had forever eradicated Marxism from 
Europe—when his present-day imi- 
tators are confronted with the mil- 
lionfold increase in the influence of 
Marxism in the Eastern democracies 
and Marshallized Western Europe. 
And what lesson does China hold? 
To what avail have been the pro- 
longed Chiang Kai-shek “extermina- 
tion” campaigns and Marshall-Tru- 
man arms and gold? Marxism, the 
science of the emancipation of the 
working class, has proved its vitality 
as the dynamic ideology and animat- 
ing force of the peasant millions. 

What blind conceit then, what 
desperation born of a sense of doom, 
for a petty grand inquisitor Clark 
and his deputy Medina to attempt to 
outlaw the most advanced thought 
of mankind, to banish science, to 
stop the future by proscribing truth 
with a framed trial of twelve Com- 
munist leaders! 

The science and movement of 
Marxism have triumphed over every 
persecution, have swept away every 
sordid calumny and base slander of 
the hirelings of capital, because the 
foundations of Marxism are inde- 
structible. “The teaching of Marx is 
all-powerful because it is true,” is 
the simple but historically decisive 
conclusion of V. I. Lenin, the great 
continuator of Marx and Engels, the 
founder of the first socialist state. 
The indestructibility of Marxism lies 
in its trath—and that truth has been 
tested and verified in the crucible of 


the 





practice, in the fire of the experience 
of millions, in the march of history. 

Marxism is invincible because the 
working class is invincible. Com. 
pelled by its position in capitalis 
society ceaselessly to resist the en 
croachments of capital, the working 
class gravitates toward Marxist ideo! 
ogy as an objective law of social de 
velopment, for the vanguard part 
of the working class is the em 
bodiment of Marxist science. Marx 
ism is the beacon light of the pro 
letarian class struggle. While 
the unevenness of the develop. 
ment of capitalism of necessity leads 
to the unevenness in the tempo 
of maturing consciousness and unity 
of the working class in different 
countries, the laws of capitalist de- 
velopment pre-determine the acute 
sharpening of the class struggle in 
the epoch of monopoly. 

Lenin thus stresses the objective 
basis of the Marxist doctrine of the 
inevitability of socialism: 


Marx deduces the inevitability 
of the transformation of capitalist soci 
ety into socialist society wholly and 
exclusively from the economic law of 
the movement of contemporary society. 
The chief material foundation of the 
inevitability of the coming of socialism 
in the socialization of labor, advancing 
in its myriad forms ever more rapidly, 
and manifesting itself with special con- 
spicuousness, throughout the half cen 
tury that has elapsed since the death ot 
Marx—in the growth of large-scale pro- 
duction, of capitalist cartels, syndicates, 
and trusts, as well as in the gigantic 
increase in the dimensions and _ the 
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power of finance capital. The intellec- 
wal and moral driving force of this 
transformation, its physical executor, is 
the proletariat, trained by capitalism 
itself. (V. I. Lenin, “Karl Marx,” in 
Karl Marx: Selected Works, Interna- 
tional Publishers, Vol. I, p. 45.) 


Marxism is indestructible because 
it is the mortal foe of all narrow 
dogmatism and stifling sectarianism, 
because of its very nature as a crea- 
tive science—as the science of life, 
as a guide to action,—tested and 
developed in action. It was because 
he was first of all an uncompromis- 
ing fighter for the purity of Marx- 
im against all revisionism, that 
Lenin further developed and en- 
riched Marxism. It was because they 
were creative Marxists and impla- 
cable foes of all dogmatism, that the 
founders of the Bolshevik Party and 
creators of the Soviet state, Lenin and 
his best disciple and co-worker, 
Stalin, elaborated Leninism — the 
Marxism of the epoch of imperialism. 

It was under the banner of Marx- 
ism that the great Party of Lenin and 
Stalin, forged and steeled in three 
revolutions, led the working class to 
victory in October 1917. The march 
of the Socialist Soviet Union from tri- 
umph to triumph in consolidating the 
conditions for the gradual transition 
to Communism is the best confirma- 
tion of the validity of Marxism-Len- 
inism as that advanced scientific the- 
ory which correctly reflects the needs 
of development of the material life of 
society. The victory of socialism in 
the Soviet Union “demonstrated in 





practice to the oppressed masses of 
the whole world that the hope of 
deliverance is not lost, that the rule 
of the landlords and capitalists is 
short-lived” (Stalin). 

The final and irrefutable confirma- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism in our day 
lies in the Lenin-Stalin analysis of 
the contradictions of capitalism in the 
epoch of monopoly, and in the scien- 
tific analysis of the general crisis 
of capitalism. Manifested in the First 
World War, and in the emergence 
of two world systems, the general 
crisis of capitalism is chiefly charac- 
terized by the growing decay and 
decline of the capitalist world, and 
the growing expansion of the social- 
ist sector. Out of the acutely inten- 
sified general crisis of capitalism, ex- 
pressed in World War II, there 
emerged the new democracies, the 
powerful colonial anti-imperialist in- 
dependence movements, and the 
mature, mass Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties in Western Europe. The world 
of capitalism is still further restricted. 
The world of Socialism and of Peo- 
ple’s Democracy in transition to so- 
cialism is greatly expanded. This 
development attests to the brilliance 
of the Marxist-Leninist postulate that 
in the epoch of monopoly, capitalism 
is hopelessly and innately reaction- 
ary, retrogressive and decadent, and 
that social advance is possible only in 
the direction of socialism. 

The advanced decay of capitalism 
in the epoch of monopoly is evident 
in every phase of life, and nowhere 
as glaringly as in the last stronghold 
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of world capitalism, monopoly-rid- 
den U.S.A. The greatest conquest of 
science, the mastery of the energy of 
the atom, is used exclusively to pile 
up atomic bombs. The conquest of 
the profound secrets of life means 
only more horrible instruments of 
planned mass slaughter and calcu- 
lated death. The unparalleled accu- 
mulation of productive capacity 
threatens to consume the substance 
of the people because monopoly’ capi 
talism can only utilize productive 
forces for war and destruction. The 
tremendous expansion of production 
facilities gives rise to the anguished 
cry from the “neo-Malthusians” for 
drastic reduction of population 
through war because “growth of 
population is outrunning potential 
food supplies.” In the epoch of its 
senile parasitism, capitalism has 
turned cannibal. 

The tremendous rise in the pro- 
ductivity of labor leads only to 
mass unemployment and _ im- 
poverishment. A social system to 
which peace means disaster—which 
can only maintain itself by means of 
war and fascist barbarism—has lost 
all moral and ethical justification. 
Such a system has forfeited the ob- 
jective possibility for existence. His- 
tory has thus determined that today 
“all roads lead to Communism.” 

Marxism is indestructible because 
the Marxist movement is a move- 
ment of the overwhelming majority 
in the interests of the overwhelming 
majority. Marxist-Leninists, Commu- 
nists, have no interests apart from 


the interests of the working class, 
They are guided and inspired by the 
role assigned them in the class strug. 
gle by the Communist Manifesto: 


The Communists do not form a sep. 
arate party opposed to other working 
class parties. They do not set up any 
sectarian principles of their own, by 
which to shape and mould the prole. 
tarian movement. 

The Communists fight for the attain- 
ment of the immediate aims, for the 
enforcement of the momentary interests 
of the working class; but in the move- 
ment of the present, they also repre- 
sent and take care of the future of that 
movement. . . . 


The history of frightful Czaris 
persecution, of savage fascist exter- 
mination campaigns, of raging im- 
perialist reaction everywhere, have 
confirmed that the Marxist-Leninist 
party is indestructible if it roots itself 
in the masses, champions every right, 
fights every injustice, wrong and 
abuse meted out to the people, 
while imbuing the masses with the 
consciousness of socialism as the onl; 
final solution of the social problem. 

Framed trials of Communist lead- 
ers do not feed the people. Witch 
hunts and thought control eliminate 
neither capitalist crisis mor mo- 
nopoly profiteering. Anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria and Red-baiting do 
not bring peace or consolidate 
democratic liberties. They do not 
end exploitation, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, discrimination and degrada- 
tion. As long as capitalism exists, 
these social problems of the people 
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remain. As long as the social prob- 
lems of the people remain, the Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party is indestructible. 
With the supreme confidence born 
of scientific certainty Lenin says: 
Communism springs from positively 
all sides of public life; its shoots are to 
be seen literally everywhere. . . . Life 
will assert itself. Let the bourgeoisie 
rave, work itself into a frenzy, go to ex- 
tremes, commit follies, take vengeance 
on the Bolsheviks in advance and en- 
deavor to kill off (in India, Hungary, 
Germany, etc.) hundreds, thousands 
and hundreds of thousands more of 
yesterday’s and tomorrow’s Bolsheviks. 
In acting thus, the bourgeoisie is acting 
as all classes doomed by history have 
ated. Communists should know that 
the future in any case belongs to them; 
therefore we can (and must) combine 
the most intense passion in the great 
revolutionary struggle with the coolest 
and most sober estimation of the fren- 
zied ravings of the bourgeoisie (Lenin). 


A sober calculation of the frenzied 
ravings of the American bourgeoisie 


must lead us to recognize that their 
drive to war and fascism is a sign of 
desperation and weakness, not of real 
strength and confidence. A cool esti- 
mation of the relation of world and 
internal forces can only lead to the 
conclusion that the conditions are 
favorable for effecting a powerful 
people’s coalition to block the road 
to fascism, to halt the war incendi- 
aries. We must strengthen our ties 
with the people. We must root our- 
selves in the working class, primarily 
in basic industry. We must bring 
the victorious doctrine of Marxism- 
Leninism to the masses as we fulfill 
our vanguard role in every social 
struggle of the working class and 
the people. We can and must rally 
the people to decisively defeat the 
attempts of the forces of war and re- 
action to outlaw the vanguard of the 
American working class, by stopping 
the frameup trial of our leaders. 
We must build the Party of Social- 
ism, the Communist Party. 








by Vassili Kuznetsov 


AFTER THE SPEECHES MAbE by [Arthur] 
Deakin and [James] Carey the situa- 
tion has become perfectly clear. The 
representatives of the General Coun- 
cil of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations of the United 
States propose to abolish the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. It fol- 
lows from Deakin’s and Carey’s 
speeches: 

1. The representatives of the Gen- 
eral Council of the T.U.C. and the 
C.1.0. do not agree under any con- 
ditions to co-operate with the 
W.F.T.U. and the various national 
trade union centers. 

2. They settled this question long 
before this meeting of the Executive 
Bureau. 

3. The representatives of the 
T.U.C. and C.LO. seek to shift on 
to the trade unions of the U.S.S.R., 
Italy, France, China, of the new 
democracies, etc., responsibility for 
the split. 

In other words, a proposal has 
been submitted to us to destroy 





* Text of the speech made by the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Vassili Kuznetsov, Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, at the ses- 
sion of the Executive Bureau of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in Paris, January 17-19, 


1949. Reprinted from Soviet News, London, Janu- 
ary 14, 1949.—Edstor. 





The Struggle to Fulfill the Tasks 


of the W.F.T.U: 


the world-wide trade union unity 
achieved through the efforts of the 
organized labor of all countries, 
which constitutes one of the greates 
victories of the working class. The 
working class has always aspired to- 
ward unity, regarding it as the main 
guarantee of democratic liberties, a 
an earnest of a durable peace and of 
better conditions of life. The work 
ing class has traversed a hard and 
long road of struggle and has made 
numerous sacrifices to reach this 
goal. 


ASPIRATION TOWARD UNITY 


The workers’ aspiration toward 
unity has always met with desperate 
opposition from the bourgeois trusts 
and monopolies, which derive their 
prosperity and power from exploit: 
ing the working class and which are 
therefore anxious to split its ranks 
The working class has paid a heavy 
price for lack of unity in its ranks, 
both nationally and internationally. 
The disintegration of the labor 
movement between the two world 
wars prevented the working masses 
from opposing the criminal designs 
of fascism by their united efforts 
The working class and all working 
people generally had to pay a dear 
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price for that. And it was at the 
price of immense sacrifice that fas- 
cism was crushed on the battlefield. 

The Soviet Union played a de- 
cisive part in defeating fascism. The 
world-wide unity of the trade unions 
tok shape and gained strength in 
bloody war against the bitter foes 
of mankind. The workers of Great 
Britain and the United States played 
ow» small part in this. The creation 
of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions in October 1945, represented 
the greatest gain of the working 
dass in its advance toward this goal. 

The workers of the world have 
charged the Federation with great 
tasks. They have entrusted the Fed- 
eration with waging the struggle 
for the final elimination of fascism, 
with the struggle against war and 
its sources, with the struggle for 
establishment of a durable and last- 
ing peace, with defending the in- 
terests of the working masses of the 
world, with organizing the general 
struggle of the trade unions of all 
countries against all encroachments 
upon the economic and social rights 
of the working masses and on demv- 
cratic liberties, with the struggle for 
a steady rise in living standards and 
improvement of labor conditions of 
the workers. 

For the first time in the history of 
the world labor movement the 
working class succeeded in founding 
auniversal trade union organization. 
To the working masses, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions is an or- 
ganization capable of energetically 
upholding the workers’ rights, their 


democratic liberties, social progress 
and peace. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions is dear to the hearts 
of the workers and of all the work- 
ing people. The Federation has done 
no little good to the workers in the 
three years of its life. 

The Federation has _ repeatedly 
raised its voice to protest against the 
prosecution of democratic trade 
unions and their leaders in Greece, 
Iran, Franco Spain and in other 
countries.” The Federation has as- 
sisted in setting up trade unions in 
countries where there were none be- 
fore, has advanced the vital demands 
of the workers before the United 
Nations and has rendered aid to 
trade unions in a number of coun- 
tries. The Federation could, how- 
ever, have done still more if it had 
not been retarded but assisted by cer- 
tain national trade union centers af- 
filiated to it, and if it had worked 
to full capacity. 

Seventy million organized factory 
and office workers, and scientists are 
the producers of practically all the 
benefits that contemporary society 
has at its disposal. They are the 
backbone of progressive mankind. 
And if this immense organization of 
working people develops its activity 
as it should, if it makes use of all its 
opportunities for protecting the in- 
terests of the working class, organizes 
as it should the struggle for higher 
living standards of the workers, for 
the principles proclaimed in the Fed- 
eration’s Charter, it will without 
doubt reach its goal. 

The Federation has proved too 
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formidable a force—though as yet 
only potentially—for the old world, 
for the exploiters. The imperialists 
regard the Federation as a practical 
threat to their welfare; they regard 
the Federation as their dangerous 
enemy. This is why they exert every 
effort to retard the further consolida- 
tion of the Federation, calculating 
first and foremost on the contradic- 
tions within the W.F.T.U. 


ENEMIES OF UNITY 
AGAINST W.F.T.U. 


As the Executive Committee of 
the Federation declared at its session 
in Rome last May, the free trade 
unions have been strangled in a 
number of countries, martial law has 
been proclaimed, and true demo- 
cratic trade unions driven under- 
ground. This has occurred in Spain, 
Greece, Iran, Brazil, Cuba, Chile, 
India and elsewhere. Of late we have 
been witnessing the prosecution of 
strikers in the United States, France 
and Britain, and attempts to split 
the labor movement in many coun- 
tries (France, Italy, Latin America 
and so on). The leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
particularly zealous in their attacks 
on the W.F.T.U. 

No one will be surprised when the 
enemies of the working class, the 
enemies of its unity—for instance, 
such as the reactionary leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor— 
wage a subversive activity against 


the World Federation of Trade 


Unions. But when the leaders of an 








organization which is one of the 
founders of the W.F.T.U. under. 
mine it, this evokes deep alarm 
among the workers. The decision of 
the General Council of the British 
T.U.C. of October 27, 1948, on sus 
pension of W.F.T.U. activity, a de. 
cision seconded by the C.L.O. repre. 
sentative and Kupers [representing 
the Dutch Federation of Trade 
Unions], is bound to arrest the at. 
tention of all sincere champions of 
working-class interests, 

Let us briefly analyze the argu. 
ments advanced by the General 
Council of the T.U.C. in its memo 
randum and in the speeches by repre. 
sentatives of the T.U.C. and C10. 
at this session in favor of their split- 
ting plan. 

The T.U.C. advances as its chief 
argument the refusal of the interna- 
tional trade secretariats to co-operate 
with the W.F.T.U. It is worth re. 
calling a piece of history. The Soviet 
trade unions always maintained that 
industrial departments should be set 
up within the W.F.T.U. on agree- 
ment with the international trade 
secretariats and jointly with repre- 
sentatives of other trade union cen- 
ters. The Soviet trade unions did a 
good deal to secure such agreement. 

It will be remembered that the in- 
ternational trade secretariats were 
given every opportunity at the con- 
ference of the Executive Bureau of 
the W.F.T.U. with the representa- 
tives of the international trade secre- 
tariats, to settle the question of their 
afhliation to the Federation and o- 
operation with it. The international 
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industrial  séCretariats, however, 
turned down all proposals to that 
effect and declared that they refused 
to cé-uperate with the World Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions under any 
conditions whatever. Had there been 
good will and a true desire for unity 
on the part of the international trade 
secretariats, nothing could have pre- 
vented the negotiations from yield- 
ing positive results. The T.U.C. in 
particular, whose representatives 
head the major part of the secre- 
tariats, could have added much to 
success in this respect. 

It is not too late even now to settle 
the question of the industrial depart- 
ments, if you believe this to be the 
conditions for your further afhiia- 
tion to the W.F.T.U. It is well 
known, however, that neither you 
nor the leaders of the international 


trade secretariats want this. The 
leaders of the international trade 
secretariats, for instance, Chester 


(General Secretary of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Trade 
Secretariat and member of the Gen- 
eral Council of the T.U.C.), are 
circulating orders denying to trade 
unions of the new democracies and 
of all countries, which are in disa- 
greement with the policy pursued by 
the international trade secretariat, 
the right to participate in its con- 
erence, although these trade unions 
are members of these organizations. 


SPLITTING TRADE 
SECRETARIATS 


In November 1948, Chester circu- 


lated a letter in which he declared, 
among other things: 

“According to a unanimous de- 
cision, we should immediately see to 
it that our international begins 
functioning and, consequently, it 
was decided that I should call a con- 
ference of our international, to be 
held in London in early February 
of next year. At home I have con- 
sulted the British trade unions on 
this subject and they have also ex- 
pressed the desire that our line of 
conduct be defined. 

“Our friends,” he wrote in his 
circular letter, “have discussed the 
composition of the conference and 
hold the view that an invitation to 
federations which share the prin- 
ciples of the Cominform, or to fed- 
erations whose leaders are Commu- 
nist Party members, would yield no 
major result. You will, of course, 
understand that it is perfectly clear 
that federations with such connec- 
tions would remain loyal to the 
W.F.T.U. and would not agree to 
participate in international organ- 
izations opposing the Cominform or 
W.F.T.U. activities. 

“T have been authorized,” Chester 
went on, “to inform you of the 
measures undertaken by us, to sup- 
ply you with the documents circu- 
lated in this connection, but not to 
invite you to send representatives to 
the conference if you do not fully 
agree with the establishing of our 
international on the aforesaid basis. 
Following these instructions, | am 
herewith conveying to you the pre- 
liminary documents that have been 
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circulated, and perhaps you will 
discuss whether or not you will 
participate in the conference, com- 
plying with the conditions I have 
mentioned above. I am afraid that 
circumstances are highly difficult 
both for you and for me,” Chester 
concluded his letter. 

How, then, can one set up in- 
dustrial departments in these condi- 
tions and how can the W.F.T.U. be 
blamed? This is nothing but ‘hypoc- 
risy on the part of the international 
trade secretariats, but they have 
failed to mislead anybody. Paragraph 
18 of the T.U.C. memorandum 
claims that the representatives of the 
General Council had never  suc- 
ceeded in securing a positive de- 
cision voluntarily and that they were 
always obliged to resort to ultima- 
tums and threats of quitting the 
W.F.T.U. This assertion holds no 
water. Indeed how can the W.F.T.U. 
or individual trade union centers be 
accused of lack of co-operative spirit, 
when every single decision of the 
Federation was passed unanimously 
and the representatives of the British 
T.U.C., together with the others, 
voted for those decision ? 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 
AND WF.T.U. 


Perhaps you mean to say that you 
were compelled to adopt decisions 
contrary to your will? You have re- 
peatedly said, both now and prior to 
this session, that the Soviet trade 
unions dominated the W.F.T.U. 
This is untrue. The Soviet trade 








unions never and nowhere made us 
of the fact that they have the larges 
membership. 

The number of votes of which the 
Soviet trade unions disposed at ses. 
sions of the General Council and 
congress of the W.F.T.U. is in no 
way larger than the number of votes 
of which the British and American 
trade unions dispose, although their 
membership is less than half of the 
Soviet trade unions’ membership. 
The Soviet trade unions have always 
displayed, just as they do now and 
are willing to display in the future, 
a desire to co-operate, and it is 
precisely owing to this that we were 
able to adopt unanimous decisions 
throughout three years. 

Then the representatives of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. and 
the C.LO. claim that the W.F.TU. 
was not efficient and advance this 
claim as an argument in favor 
of their proposal to abolish the 
W.F.T.U. It goes without saying 
that the Federation could have done 
more if the representatives of the 
T.U.C. and C.1.O. had really en- 
deavored to extend its activities. ln 
fact, however, the representatives ol 
the British trade unions have never 
displayed a desire to activize the 
Federation since its formation, but 
on the contrary they have sought to 
curb it. 

They wanted to turn the London 
conference of 1945 into a consulta 
tive and advisory one and propose’ 
that no decision should be passed 
set up the World Federation 0 
Trade Unions. As for the Paris Con- 
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gress, they likewise proposed to con- 
sider it as a preliminary one and in- 
sisted that there should be a certain 
transitional period for settling all 
the organizational matters involved 
in the establishment of such a Fed- 
eration. 

Throughout its activity the Feder- 
ation has been obliged to persuade 
the representatives of the British 
trade unions to agree to this or the 
other measure and to find solutions 
acceptable to the British trade 
unions. Though officially agreeing 
with the decisions, the representa- 
tives of the British trade unions 
actually retarded their implementa- 
tion. 

Thus the World Federation of 
Trade Unions repeatedly passed a 
decision to strive for unification of 
the German trade unions in all four 
zones and for the establishment of a 
united nation-wide German trade 
union center. But the representatives 
of the General Council of the 
TU.C. and of the C.L.O. actually 
sabotaged the above decision. They 
deliberately prevented its implemen- 
tation and at the Executive Bureau's 
session in September last officially 
renounced this task. 


AID TO TRADE UNIONS 
IN COLONIES 


Furthermore, the very first con- 
gress of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions held in 1945 passed a 
resolution on rendering aid to the 
trade unions of the countries of Asia 
and Africa. May I mention in pass- 
ing that the initiative in the above 


case did not belong to the Soviet 
trade unions. Nevertheless, through- 
out these three years, the represen- 
tatives of the T.U.C. and C.L.O. have 
been sabotaging the convocation of 
a conference to discuss this problem, 
and in September 1948, they had of- 
ficially renounced the above decision 
at the session of the Executive 
Bureau. 

The leaders of the British and 
American trade unions voted for 
striving for due representation of the 
W.F.T.U. at the United Nations, 
yet they did not demand that their 
Government carry out this decision. 
It was by the votes of the British 
and American representatives that 
the majority of the proposals ad- 
vanced by the W.F.T.U. were turned 
down in the United Nations. They 
thus rejected the Federation’s pro- 
posals in regard to protection of 
Charter rights and liberties, equal 
pay for equal work, elimination of 
racial discrimination in wages. 

Fearing to have their splitting 
tactics exposed for all the world to 
see, the leaders of the T.U.C. and 
C.1.O. hindered convocation of the 
regular World Congress of Trade 
Unions. Yesterday Deakin once 
more declared that the representa- 
tives of the T.U.C. were against 
convening the congress as they 
feared that it would become a ros- 
trum for Communist propaganda. 

Paragraph 20 of the T.U.C. 
memorandum claims that the Sep- 
tember session of 1948 demonstrated 
the lack of a basis for agreement in 
regard to the majority of problems. 








But it is only too well known to all 
those present that the September ses- 
sion was unable to pass any con- 
Sttuctive decisions precisely because 
the representatives of the British 
tradé whions and of the C.L.O. 
filibusteréd discussion of all matters 
and practically wrecked the whole 
session. 

Meanwhile the General Council 
of the T.U.C. presents matters as if 
the representatives of the General 
Council of the British T.U.C. have 
done everything to solve the prob- 
lems on the agenda, but that some- 
one else prevented them from suc- 
ceeding in this. How dare you then 
accuse the World Federation of 
Trade Unions of not being efficient? 
Now we understand that your idea 
was thus to base your latest proposal, 
which you presented to the Federa- 
tion as “happy tidings”—your pro- 
posal to suspend the Federation’s 
activity. 


ANTI-SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


The problem of the so-called pro 
paganda is dealt with at some length 
in the memorandum and in the 
speeches of the representatives of 
the T.U.C. and C.I.O. Those speak- 
ers were dissatisfied with the Soviet 
press for criticizing them. You are 
well aware that the British and 
American press pours buckets of 
filthy slander on the Soviet Union, 
on the Soviet trade unions and their 
leaders. 

What kind of propaganda are you 
talking about? We may with good 
reason ask whether Deakin’s speech 
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in Margate, replete with vicious out. 
burst against the Federation, was 
propaganda. Was the article }y 
O’Brien, member of the General 
Council of the T.U.C. which was 
filled with slander against the Sovier 
trade unions, a piece of propaganda, 
or was it not? In May 1948, he came 
out with a slanderous article replete 
with malignant attacks on the So 
viet workers and Soviet trade 
unions, though he himself had never 
been in the Soviet Union and wrote 
his article relying on rumors. 

There have been many other jus 
as vicious attacks on the Soviet trade 
unions and our activities. We could 
have presented far more newspaper 
clippings to this effect than Deakin 
has. The British and American press 
is full of attacks on our trade unions. 
Yet they did not advance this fac 
as an argument in favor of suspend 
ing W.F.T.U. activity. I would like 
to mention this in connection tha 
we are not afraid of criticism an¢ 
self-criticism, for we regard criti 
cism as a means of improving our 
work. Soviet criticism is chara 
terized by truthfulness. 

Now that we have analyzed the 
arguments presented by the Gener! 
Council of the T.U.C in its memo 
randum, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the arguments presented by the 
General Council to substantiate 1 
proposal are fictitious and _ incon- 
sistent. The memorandum seeks | 
veil the real situation in the 
W.F.T.U. The memorandum pres 
ents a totally distorted interpretation 
of the attitudes of the individual 
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tional trade union centers and of the 
representatives of the T.U.C. 

What are the true motives and 
what is behind the motives of the 
General Council? At any rate they 
are not the motives advanced in the 
documents submitted to us. The 
leaders of the General Council did 
not dare openly to tell their workers 
the truth. Toward the end of 1947 
and early in 1948 the press carried 
reports about a plot against the 
WF.T.U. And now these reports 
have been clearly borne out by sub- 
sequent developments. May I re- 
mind you what was discussed then 
and what it was our press and the 
foreign press warned labor public 
opinion about. 

The fact was that leaders of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. had 
been given, behind the back of the 
working class, an order to destroy 
the W.F.T.U. They were given that 
order, not by the workers, because 
the workers could never have given 
an order to kill their creation. 


PLAN TO SPLIT W.F.T.U. 


Men that had nothing to do with 
trade unions but exerted quite sub- 
santial influence upon government 
circles appraised the situation thus. 
They wanted the Marshall Plan to 
be used for a final splitting of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
ina way that would be advantageous 
tor the monopolists, thereby provid- 
ing an opportunity for the merger of 
the C.L.O. and A. F. of L., such a 
merger being likewise _ politically 
profitable to them. 


It was considered desirable for the 
General Council of the T.U.C. to ex- 
tend full support to that plan. Con- 
sequently, the representatives of the 
T.U.C. in the W.F.T.U. were in- 
structed to secure support for the 
Marshall Plan by the Executive 
Committee of the W.F.T.U. Not 
discussion, mind you, but support 
for the Marshall Plan. 

It turned out that the C.LO. was 
preparing to go into battle on this 
issue as far back as November 1947, 
provided it had the support of the 
representatives of the General Coun- 
cil, Arthur Deakin and Vincent 
Tewson. The T.U.C. however, was 
not too energetic in supporting 
Carey at that time. And for that 
they were duly reprimanded. 

Furthermore, it turned out that had 
the T.U.C., C.1.O. and A. F. of L. 
reached agreement on that point 
contrary to the “Communist major- 
ity” in the W.F.T.U., the latter 
would have not only been rendered 
utterly useless for the Russians, but 
the above three federations could 
have set up the nucleus of an inter- 
national trade union organization 
that would not have been based on 
the socialist countries. The question 
was whether or not to bring pressure 
to bear on Arthur Deakin and Tew- 
son, or in other words whether or 
not they were to be given certain 
advice and were to have the sub- 
stance of the problem explained to 
them. You may rest assured that the 
substance of the problem was duly 
explained to Deakin and Tewson, 
understanding was reached and the 
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plan for splitting the W.F.T.U. was 
worked out and set going. This plan 
was realized as follows. 


ATTACKS ON W.E.T.U. 


The first attack in regard to the 
Marshall Plan was launched against 
the W.F.T.U. in November 1947. 
That attack failed. The second at- 
tack, in regard to the date for con- 
vening the Executive Bureau, was 
launched last February. It failed as 
well, but the splitters had set up a 
committee of 16 as the nucleus of a 
future international. 

Next followed an attack on the 
W.F.T.U, in regard to policy and 
administration of the W.F.T.U at 
the session of the Executive Com- 
mittee in Rome last May. The split- 
ters’ attack fell short of its objective, 
and the W.F.T.U carried on. A 
fresh attack followed last September 
at the session of the Executive 
Bureau and the W.F.T.U. continued 
to carry on nevertheless. 

Now the representatives of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. and 
C.1.O. want the national trade union 
centers afhliated to the Federation 
not only to suspend the W.F.T.U. 
activity but to discontinue all inter- 
national work altogether, while 
Tewson sets up another interna- 
tional organization of trade unions 
that would be the obedient tool of 
the American monopolists and their 
servitors in Britain. Irving Brown, 
as its ideological leader, has for- 
mulated the principles for such an 
organization, and the British and 
American representatives agree with 
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him, It is to be an organization un- 
conditionally upholding capitalism, 
an organization whose aim shall be 
to oppose all progressive trade 
unions, and primarily the Soviet 
trade unions, as well as those of the 
new democracies and of other coun- 
tries that would deny support to 
capitalism. 

Such we believe to be the under. 
lying motives of the proposal to 
abolish the W.F.T.U. These motives 
have nothing in common with those 
formulated in the documents sub- 
mitted and the speeches we have 
heard here. Carey says that the So- 
viet trade unions are subordinated 
to the Soviet State and the Comin- 
form. This is a sheer lie. The Soviet 
trade unions are an important and 
influential organization in Soviet 
society, but the Government has 
never been in command of the trade 
unions. 

In our country Government 
authority belongs to the working 
people. The Soviet Government is 
glad to help the trade unions and 
duly considers their opinion. There 
can be no such situation in our coun- 
try as exists in certain other coun- 
tries where the capitalists are in 
power and trade unions are dis 
banded and their activity limited. 
What, then, do you want? Do you 
want the Soviet Government to 
prosecute and limit the activity of the 
trade unions? Will that make you 
happy? 

Carey does not like it that there 
are no strikes in the U.S.S.R. Yes, 
there are no strikes in the USSR. 
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and not because they are prohibited 
by law, for on the contrary our law 
permits strikes. But there are no 
strikes. Why? Because we have no 
exploitation — and Carey should 
finally understand this. Everything 
produced by the effort of the work- 
ers goes only to the working people, 
to the common weal. 

You prefer capitalism to socialism. 
That is your business. But don’t try 
and force us to retrace our footsteps 
to something that existed 30 years 
ago. Our working class will not 
reinstate the Czar, landlords and 
capitalists to please you. 


ECONOMIC AID WITHOUT 
STRINGS 


Carey similarly misrepresents the 
Soviet trade union’s attitude toward 
the Marshall Plan. Is it true that the 
Soviet trade unions are against coun- 
tries assisting each other economic- 
ally? No, this is untrue. The Soviet 
trade unions have always considered 
as a natural act the economic assist- 
ance of one country to another. How- 
ever, the Soviet trade unions are of 
the opinion that economic aid of one 
country to others must be without 
strings of the economic and political 
submission of the countries receiving 
this aid to those who render it. 

Is it true that the Soviet trade 
unions refuse to discuss the Marshall 
Plan? No, this is untrue. Let Carey 
recall the course of negotiations in 
Moscow last February. As a result of 
negotiations with Carey a document 
was evolved entitled “Declaration of 


the Soviet Unions on the subject of 
the Marshall Plan.” In that declara- 
tion the Soviet trade unions perfectly 
clearly announced their attitude to- 
ward the Marshall Plan, and there is 
no need for repeating that declaration 
since it is universally known to 
world opinion. 

Neither during the negotiations 
nor in the declaration did the Soviet 
trade unions oppose discussion of the 
subject of the Marshall Plan in the 
W.F.T.U. Quite to the contrary, it 
was the Soviet trade unions that sug- 
gested discussion of it in a democratic 
way in the Executive Committee, as 
in a body with broader representa- 
tion. Yet it was the representatives of 
the C.I1.O. and the T.U.C. that re- 
fused to discuss that question in the 
W.F.T.U. 

It seems that Carey abides by the 
rule that if facts are against him, 
all the worse for the facts. He al- 
leged that the Communist press had 
demanded banishing the reformists 
from the W.F.T.U. As far as the 
Soviet trade unions are concerned, 
we proclaimed our attitude toward 
the various political trends within 
the W.F.T.U. in our declaration on 
the Marshall Plan which we handed 
over to Carey. 


RIGHT OF FREE DISCUSSION 


Among other things, the declara- 
tion said: “The All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions is and al- 
ways has been of the opinion that 
any national trade union organization 
must have full rights and opportunity 
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for free discussion of any political 
matters in the W.F.T.U.” 

Deakin says that countries which 
support the philosophical and _politi- 
cal concepts of the Soviet Union can- 
not freely expound their views. 
Where does that opinion come from? 
And it is not the other way round? 
In no other country are the working 
people provided with such a com 
plete opportunity of expounding their 
views as in the U.S.S.R. There is 
no freedom for exploiters in our 
country—that is true. But I believe 
that working -people generally and 
the working class of the U.S.S.R. do 
not suffer from this fact. And if 
Deakin is anxious to provide freedom 
for exploiters, we cannot give him 
support. 

In the U.S.S.R. freedom of speech 
and of the press have not only been 
proclaimed but ensured by the fact 
that the workers’ organizations have 
newsprint, printing facilities and 
newspapers at their disposal. You 
need only to peruse our newspapers 
to see with your own eyes how 
sharply and freely we criticize our 
shortcomings. 

Deakin voiced the opinion that 
a Communist faction, which acts on 
the instructions of the Cominform, 
has been set up inside the W.F.T.U. 
There is nothing new in Deakin’s 
accusing Communists and Commu- 
nism of all the evils of capitalist 
society. Is not this the reason that 
prompted the leaders of the T.U.C. 
to deny the French miners support 
in their just struggle for improving 
their conditions of life? 





In actual fact, however, there is 
not and has not been any faction in- 
side the W.F.T.U. Meanwhile you 
have been waging and continue to 
wage separate actions against the 
W.F.T.U. This is borne out by the 
creation of the trade union commit- 
tee of 16 countries, by the official 
conferences between leaders of the 
T.U.C. and C.L.O. prior to the pres- 
ent session of the Executive Bureau 
of the W.F.T.U. 

Deakin declared that there existed 
a gap between Communist and non- 
Communist trade unions and that 
their fundamental differences could 
not be settled. There is no such thing 
under the sun as Communist or non- 
Communist trade unions, Trade un- 
ions are non-partisan organizations. 
Soviet trade unions believe that the 
co-operation of various _ political 
trends within a common international 
trade union organization is perfectly 
possible. 

You consider this impossible, so 
what do you want? What is to be 
done if there are people on earth 
who differ from you in their beliefs? 
What is to be done if there do exist 
Communists and non-Communists 
with progressive ideas? Do you want 
to compel them to do their thinking 
as it pleases you or do you want to 
wipe them out? But what kind of 
democracy is this? 


WILLING TO CONSIDER 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS 


Indeed, the picture is perfectly 
clear. Had the representatives of the 
T.U.C. and C.L.O. really aspired to 
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prevent the wrecking of the W.F.T.U. 
and their quitting it, we could have 
found a solution of all disputed mat- 
ters. We have come to meet them 
halfway at times, even to the detri- 
ment of the Federation. We are wil- 
ling to consider constructive pro- 
posals, even now. It’ turns out, how- 
ever, that what you want is to abolish 
the Federation. May I tell you plain- 
ly that you are setting yourself an 
impossible task. This will not be. 

In this connection I would like to 
recall a few lines from Russian litera- 
ture. Saltykov-Shchedrin depicted a 
city mayor an ignorant and silly man 
who thought that everything could 
exist only by his permission and 
order. And one day he was notified 
that such a thing as America ex- 
ited. The mayor started pondering 
—how could America emerge with- 
out his permission. Consequently he 
issued an order—to close down Amer- 
ica. At the last moment it dawned on 
him, however, that he had gone a 
little bit too far, and he added this 
to his order: “But it seems that this 
issomething outside my power.” And 
I think that to abolish the W.F.T.U. 
is outside your power 

Abolition of the W.F.T.U. does 
not conform either to the desires or 
will of the workers. They would 
never forgive us and would stigma- 
tize the splitters. Kupers declared 
that the rank-and-file membership in 
Britain was for abolishing the 
W.F.T.U. I doubt it. Perhaps they 
could show us a decision of the work- 
ers to this effect. From press reports 
we know that certain trade union 


organizations oppose the decision of 
the General Council. 

In its letter the General Council 
of the T.U.C. suggests the institution 
of a trustee council that would take 
over all the funds of the Federation 
and would within 12 months or 
earlier decide whether or not the 
Federation should continue its exist- 
ence. Clearly before speaking about 
the procedure for abolishing the Fed 
eration, we must decide the problem 
of its existence, and this must be 
done by decision of Congress. 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


It goes without saying that seven 
persons cannot take a decision on 
such a matter of the greatest signifi- 
cance to the working class as the 
existence of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. And no amount 
of talk about this here will help, as 
this would be empty talk which 
would only demonstrate that the au- 
thors of such a proposal have d 
parted a long way from the demo- 
cratic principles underlying our or- 
ganizations. 

Deakin’s statement that nine mem- 
bers of the Executive Bureau—of 
whom only seven are present—can 
seal the fate of an organization to 
which the trade unions of 65 coun- 
tries are affliated, is so totalitarian 
that it needs no comment. 

I would like to ask the foHowing 
from the authors of the proposal on 
the suspension of the Federation’s 
activity without having this matter 
settled in the Executive Committee, 
the General Council or Congress: 
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are such practices possible within 
British trade unions? Is it possible, 
for instance, for Deakin and Tewson, 
whe are entrusted with the leader- 
ship of the trade unions, to decide 
to chose down British trade unions, 
to put a padlock on the Transport 
House door and then wait for 12 
months or until a trustee council also 
appointed by them, reconsiders the 
question. 

How would the General Council 
of the T.U.C. and the British Trades 
Union Congress react to such “demo- 
cratic actions,” if you please? I ask 
the representatives of the C.1.O. 
whether seven men, no matter how 
highly placed these leaders are, can 
close down the C.1.O. by a hush-hush 
decision? Congress alone can pass a 
decision on such a matter as suspen- 
sion of W.F.T.U, activity. 

Can the Federation remain in the 
position it has been brought to by 
the representatives of the British 
trade unions and the CI.O.? Of 
course not. We shall not be a party 
to the abolition of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Millions of 
workers are expecting from the Fed- 
eration big work, protection of their 
interests and assistance in their strug- 
gle. 

The colonial workers, who are 
slaves to this day and have been 
cheated by promises to carry into 
life the Atlantic Charter, and have 
been cheated by promises to be pro- 
vided with minimum decent condi- 
tions of life—they expect help in the 





struggle against inhuman exploita- 
tion. The Greek democratic trade 





unions, the trade unions of Iran, 
Jamaica, India and other countries 
await help. The workers in thes 
countries, confronting the passivity of 
the Colonial Department, headed by 
the American [Elmer] Cope, will be 
inclined to think that not only do 
you oppose betterment of their condi- 
tions, but that the entire Federation 
does so as well. 

The Federation’s position must be 
clarified. We cannot restrict ourselves 
to discussion of the proposal sub- 
mitted by the General Council of 
the T.U.C. in the Executive Bureau 
in a hush-hush manner. We mus 
submit it for discussion to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the General 
Council and Congress. It is the fate 
of the Federation, the fate of the 
organization that is involved which, 
in the eyes of millions of workers, is 
the sole representative body capable 
of defending their interest. And we 
definitely cannot agree even to a 
temporary suspension of W.F.T.U. 
activity. 

TO CONVENE EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 


[ second the motion of the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Louis Saillant, to con 
vene urgently the Executive Com- 
mittee. Should the representatives ot 
the British trade unions and the 
C.LO. refuse to participate in the 
Federation’s further activity, we shall 
carry on without them. 

An organization to vAhich 65 coun- 
tries are affiliated definitely cannot 
cease its existence just because this 
is desired by the representative of the 
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CLO. and of the General Council 
of the T.U.C. We certainly shall re- 
gret such a splitting act of the leaders 
of the British trade unions and of 
the C.LO., which definitely damages 
the international trade union move- 
ment as well as damaging the inter- 
ests of the workers of Britain and the 
United States. 

We are of the opinion that pro- 
ceding from the interests of the 
working class, all our difficulties 
could be solved. Whoever declares 
that disputable questions cannot be 
sttled is against unity. If you main- 
tain that there are no possibilities for 
cooperation, the responsibilities for 
the split rest with you. 


All our efforts to preserve unity 
have been of no avail, although even 
now we are willing to continue co- 
operating with you. But you em- 
phatically reject co-operation. We be- 
lieve that every measure must be 
taken to activize the W.F.T.U. work, 
to promote the struggle for fulfill- 
ment of the noble tasks set the 
W.F.T.U. at the Paris Congress and 
inscribed in the Federation’s Charter. 
The Federation must, with still great- 
er resolution and consistency, strive 
for higher living standards of the 
workers, for democratic liberties, for 
a lasting and durable peace among 
the nations. 











By Leon Wofsy 


The 14th National Convention of 
our Party placed important stress on 
work among the youth, and provided 
the basis for gearing our youth work 
to the advancement of the Party’s 
policy of industrial concentration. 
The reports of Comrades Winston, 
Gannett and Thompson (Political 
Affairs, September, 1948) called for 
centering our attention on the work- 
ing-class youth, their problems and 
their needs—thereby pointing toward 
the correction of serious shortcom- 
ings in this field of work. 

As the hysterical efforts of reaction 
to move the youth toward fascism 
increase, it is daily more urgent that 
our Party and the progressive forces 
in the labor movement fight for the 
leadership of the young workers and 
militantly champion their interests. 

This central question of attention 
to the working youth has a special 
relation to the perspective of creating 
a young people’s organization which 
educates and rallies the youth in the 
spirit of Socialism. With the initial 
steps toward the formation of the 
Marxist youth organization soon to 
be undertaken, a prime consideration 
is the winning of young workers, 
Negro and white, as its main base. 
Only if this objective is kept upper- 


* Based on a report to the National Commit- 
tee, Communist Party, January 24, 1949. 
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most will the new organization be 
able vitally to enhance the growth 
and strength of the developing dem- 
ocratic youth movement in our coun- 
try. On such a basis, the Marxist 
youth organization will be able to 
deepen significantly the democratic 
will of America’s youth against the 
poison of chauvinism and to spark 
youth’s militancy in the fight against 
war and fascism. It will be able to 
connect the hopes and aspirations 
of the young people to the strug- 
gles of the working class today and 
to the ultimate advance to Socialism. 

Therefore, to begin making a ma- 
jor turn in the fight for the needs of 
the young workers—precisely at this 
time—would be our Party’s greatest 
contribution to the successful estab- 
lishment of the Marxist youth organ- 
ization. It would, in a broader sense, 
be an invaluable contribution to the 
whole cause of peace and democracy. 

The considerable divorcement 
from the youth is a dangerous handi- 
cap for the progressives in the labor 
movement. It is this state of affairs 
that permits the labor reformists and 
Social-Democrats to take advantage 
of youth’s inexperience and, thus, 
to expand their Red-baiting, war- 
mongering influence. This lets Mur- 
ray get away with a shameless distor- 
tion of the history of the C.I.O. and 
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of the whole significance of the slogan 
of “Organize the Unorganized,” as 
witnessed at the Portland Convention 
of the C.L.O. It allows Reuther to 
cash in on his build-up as the “sym- 
bol” and “champion” of youth. It 
permits Curran to pit young mari- 
time workers against older militants 
and minority group seamen, in an 
effort to drive the latter out of the in- 
dustry. It has been a key factor in a 
number of defeats for progressives 
in local and international unions. 
At the same time, it must be said 
the progressives are that force in the 
labor movement most capable of at- 
tracting the youth, championing its 
interests, rallying its enthusiasm and 
energy. This was seen in several re- 
cent labor struggles, such as the West 
Coast Maritime Strike. Young sea- 
men, between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five, were the heart of the 
rank-and-file upsurge in the San 
Pedro port of the National Maritime 
Union, where they put up a sustained 
and spirited fight against goons and 
police. 
A SPECIAL APPROACH TO 
WORKING YOUTH 


For winning the young workers, 
it is essential to base ourselves on a 
special approach to the working-class 
youth and their problems. It is neces- 
sary to combat certain false concep- 
tions and rationalizations that have 
cropped up in recent years among 
progressive trade unionists and even 
among some Communists. It is not 
uncommon to hear: “There was a 


real youth problem during the ’30’s, 
and there will be in the next depres- 
sion, but not now”; “The young guys 
are still getting too much money to 
worry about ‘special’ problems.” 
Further, one hears that we should 
emphasize the “general” problems, 
not the special problems, because 
the latter are “divisive” factors be- 
tween younger and older workers. 

These and other variations on the 
same theme would in effect reduce 
the youth problem to an overall 
trade-union problem, on the one 
hand, and—at best—a student prob- 
lem, on the other. 

To minimize the special problems 
of working-class youth today—from 
any angle—is as much as to say that 
capitalism has changed its stripes. 
The special exploitation of young 
workers today is apparent at a glance. 
Wages? The average wage of work- 
ers under 24 is one-third to one-half 
less than the median earning for the 
total working population. Jobs? 
Over half the country’s unemployed 
are under 25. In its drive toward war 
and fascism, capitalism has spread 
its most threatening clouds over 
youth’s hope for a decent life, a job, 
education, marriage and a home. 
Fundamentally, the youth problem 
is deeper today than ever. 

The special problems of working- 
class youth are, of course, insepar- 
able from those of the working class 
as a whole. That is precisely why 
attention to these problems by labor 
is not a factor for division, but 
rather the indispensable basis for 











heightened solidarity. Only when 
the special problems and special ap- 
proaches to youth are ignored does 
the boss succeed in using such fac- 
tors as wage-differentials, seniority, 
speedup, etc., to turn young and 
older workers against each other. It 
is, therefore, a source of great 
danger to the labor movement that 
in recent years it has not been en- 
gaged in conscious struggles around 
youth needs, in or out of industry. 
This failing must be contrasted with 
the ’30’s, when labor’s support of the 
American Youth Act was an impor- 
tant factor in foiling the siren call 
of those who tried to woo the youth 
to fascism. This championing of 
youth’s needs in the °30’s inevitably 
went hand in hand with the large- 
scale involvement of youth in the 
great drive to organize the unorgan- 
ized and to build the C.1.O—in 
which the Young Communist 
League played an exemplary part. 
Finally, Communists disassociate 
themselves from any alarmist tenden- 
cies among some progressive trade 
unionists who see the young work- 
ers as a center of “apathy” or “re- 
action.” Our Marxist-Leninist un- 
derstanding gives us a firm grasp, 
not only of the nature of the youth 
problem, but of the very character 
of the working youth as “the heart 
of the movement for social emanci- 
pation.” It would be mockery to talk 
of confidence in the working class 
of our country without confidence in 
the young workers. By fighting for 
the youth—for their needs—the ad- 
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vanced sections of the labor move. 
ment will unleash the kind of en. 
ergy displayed in the fight agains 
insecurity and fascism by the youth 
of the ’30’s and of World War I]. 
It is the labor misleaders and dema- 
gogues who must really fear the 
youth; for they do not put up a real 
fight for the interests of youth, any 
more than for the interests of the 
working class as a whole. 


A PROGRAM FOR WORKING 
YOUTH 


Militarization and a sharp decline 
in job opportunities are the two ma- 
jor problems hitting at the well-be- 
ing of young workers today. The 
enormity of these dangers is revealed 
in the December 1948 Fortune poll 
of youth. Elmo Roper’s questions 
are loaded as much in favor of the 
marvels of “free enterprise” as his 
election survey was out of line for 
Dewey; nevertheless, it appears that 
80 per cent of America’s young peo 
ple live in fear of another economic 
crisis, or another war, or (as the 
highest number answer) both. This 
staggering total becomes a highly 
significant exposure of Wall Street's 
criminal responsibility, especially 
when the poll admits that no more 
than 14 per cent of the youth have 
been sold on the line that it is or 
will be necessary to “fight Russia.” 

It is necessary to point to Trv- 
man’s war program as the greatest 
threat to the economic status of work- 
ing youth. This is expressed, firs 
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of all, in the lay-offs caused by Mar- 
shall Plan dislocations in almost 
every section of the country, which 
strike most heavily at Negro work- 
ers, youth, and women. Secondly, 
the Draft and the call for Universal 
Military Training threaten to drive 
additional thousands of youth off the 
job. Thirdly, where young people 
manage to hold jobs for the time be- 
ing in war production industries, 
they are put on the most unskilled 
speed-up operations, where their 
health and hopes for advancement 
are ruined. Fourthly, the war bud- 
get stands between the young worker 
and his need for a health, housing 
and social-welfare program. 

On no issue is the top labor leader- 
ship’s sell-out of youth more blatant 
than on the Draft and U.M.T. Com- 
mitted to Wall Street’s war program, 
the 1948 C..O. convention for the 
first time failed to oppose the peace- 
time draft. The A. F. of L. went 
still further in breaking long-stand- 
ing precedent in the labor move- 
ment by flatly endorsing the draft. 
In turning their backs on the fight 
for peace, Murray and Green are 
also inevitably ignoring the most 
concrete needs of youth. They are 
silent on the fact that many jobless 
youth see no alternative but to enter 
the armed forces. In accepting the 
draft, Murray and Green fail to chal- 
lenge the vicious system of Jim Crow 
against Negro youth. They tacitly 
sanction the draft “loyalty” purge,’ 





1cf. “Army Requires Loyalty Tests,” New York 
Sun, Nov. 8, 1948. 


which, together with Jim Crow, ex- 
poses the anti-labor character of the 
army that Wall Street wants to 
build. Under the “loyalty” system, 
any young draftee who wants peace 
or decent army chow may face any- 
thing from “surveillance” to work 
camps or a dishonorable discharge. 

The fight for repeal of the Draft 
and defeat of U.M.T. legislation is 
vital to a genuine program for young 
workers, as well as to the whole 
struggle for peace. 

The basis of a program to meet 
the economic needs of young workers 
must be the main demands for all 
workers: for a new round of wage 
increases! For an end to the Marshall 
Plan, the armament program, the 
Draft! For repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and re-enactment in full of the 
Wagner Act! For a Federal F.E.P.C.! 
For a 30-hour week! 

In addition to these demands, it is 
time—as Comrade Thompson stated 
in his Convention Report—to think 
in terms of a specific national youth 
security program. Of the many needs 
of working youth, it is necessary to 
pick out a few which strike at the 
main economic problems, can be put 
into legislation, can be dramatized 
widely and can win mass support. 
This requires joint exploration and 
initiative, first of all, of the young 
workers and of all progressives. 
There is one demand, in particular, 
which should receive the greatest 
consideration: Unemployment insur- 
ance for first-job seekers and for 
laid-off young workers! 
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This demand expresses a very real 
and growing need. In 1947, with 
still limited unemployment, 56 per 
cent of those already seeking jobs 
were youth. In August 1948, the De- 
partment of Labor reported that 
about 114 million young people were 
looking, vainly, for jobs in industry. 
Now, youth unemployment is be- 
coming so severe that several Con- 
gressmen are asking for a House la- 
bor sub-committee to look into the 
problem of the large number of 18- 
25 year-old job-seekers, of whom 
many “appéar” to be veterans.” For 
Negro youth today, the situation is 
doubly acute. In the Ford plant, as 
of the first of the year, a young Ne- 
gro worker could not find a job, 
while a young white worker still 
could, One Young Progressives club 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of 
Brooklyn reports 40 out of 60 of its 
members unemployed. There are 
similar reports daily from Chicago 
South Side, Harlem, and other Ne- 
gro communities. 

With unemployment _ insurance 
rolls hitting a post-’30’s high peak in 
many states, young workers are in a 
real plight. Those who have worked 
have not had a chance to earn enough 
to qualify for unemployment insur- 
ance. Fresh thousands out of high 
schools, who never had a chance to 
get jobs in industry also are stranded 
by the present laws. So, we have the 
shameful paradox, that there is no 
protection whatsoever for that sec- 


2 Akron Beacon Journal, Jan. 25, 1949. 
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tion of the population where unem- 
ployment is the highest! 

To this must be added the veter. 
ans—8 million of whom are under 
28 years of age—whose 52/20 ex- 
pires this June. 52/20 created a prece- 
dent for unemployment insurance 
regardless of previous length of em- 
ployment. It should be extended 
and expanded to meet the high cos 
of living. 

Another demand of special impor- 
tance to young workers is the fight 
for the dollar minimum wage. That 
is because young workers are largely 
in unskilled jobs and many work in 
unorganized shops. Here again, the 
situation is most critical for Negro 
youth (cf. the survey referred to in 
Comrade Gannett’s Convention Re. 
port, showing that Negro veterans 
average 30-75 per cent less in wages 
than white veterans). 

A third demand is for a public 
works and job-training program for 
housing, under union standards and 
supervision. Truman, in his State 
of the Union Message admitted that 
8,000,000 housing units today come 
under the heading of slums, fire 
traps, and shared homes. Housing 
is an acute aspect of the youth prob- 
lem. Not much has changed since 
1946-7, when half of the 21-34 age 
group were looking for a place w 
live in (42 per cent of whom were 
veterans), and 32 per cent of married 
couples, 18-24, were doubled up. 

Also closely associated with thes 
demands, must go others on health 
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insurance and expanded education. 
As to the state of youth’s health, U.P. 
reported on October 31, 1948, an 87 
per cent draft rejection in New York 
(72 per cent in the entire nation) 
because of “psychoneurotic disor- 
ders,” heart disease, eye defects, etc. 
In regard to education, while it is 
not the purpose of this article to out- 
line a student program, it should be 
noted that a panic campaign is on 
to keep working-class youth, Negro 
youth, and veterans out of colleges: 
the New York Times shouts that 
we are facing a surplus of B.A.’s 
without jobs; the Association of 
American Colleges asks that stu- 
dents no longer be draft exempt, 
except essentially for a select few; 
and everywhere tuition fees are sky- 
rocketing far beyond G.I. Bill levels. 
The growing economic problems 
and intensified discrimination against 
Negro youth are clearly reflected in 
the education field: only 3 per cent 
of America’s college students are 
Negroes; last year, there was a drop 
of 17 per cent in the number of Ne- 
gro youth entering college, and Ne- 
gro veteran enrollment fell 15.4 per 
cent as compared to a 7 per cent de- 
cline in white veteran enrollment. 
While popularizing a number of 
demands for all working youth, our 
Party must take the lead in opening 
up a concrete fight for jobs for Negro 
youth. This fight—where unemploy- 
ment is most serious already—sets 
the pace for the fight for jobs for all 
youth, The militancy of Negro 
youth, who resent being forced into 


joblessness or degrading jobs, is be- 
ing met by a rising tide of police 
brutality. This is a definite factor in 
the Case of the Trenton Six. It is 
also flagrantly obvious in the case 
of Harold Allen, 18-year-old Phila- 
delphia Negro youth, who was ar- 
rested on a Y.P.A. picketline against 
job discrimination and faces the 
threat of a heavy jail sentence on 
charges of “insurrection.”* 

It is possible and necessary to or- 
ganize united conferences in a num- 
ber of important areas to expose this 
situation and develop a program to 
combat it. These conferences can 
surely involve youth organizations, 
local unions, church and civic groups. 
They should raise demands against 
job discrimination in given indus- 
tries; for unemployment insurance, 
for free vocational and administra- 
tive training programs, and for an 
F.E.P.C. They should undertake 
a consistent fight against every in- 
stance of police brutality. The few 
minor fights against job discrimina- 
tion that have recently been won 
(e.g., on New York’s East Side; Lor- 
ain, Ohio; and Philadelphia) must 
now be replaced by well-planned, 
consistent campaigns in every ma- 
jor city. These campaigns should be 
city-wide in character, mobilizing 
white working youth and fighting 
for union participation. They will 
be directed in one place at an auto 
plant which stops hiring Negro 

8 Since this was written, the movement around 


the Allen case has succeeded in winning a dis- 
missal of the charges.—Ed. 
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youth; elsewhere, at a telephone or 
gas and electric company or large de- 
partment store network. They should 
begin to feature demonstrative ac- 
tions around plant hiring lines or 
around offices of the U.S.E.S., which 
engage in the vicious practice of 
forcing Negro youth to take low- 
paid, service jobs. 


PROBLEMS FACING YOUNG 
WORKERS IN THE SHOPS" 


Projecting an overall program for 
working youth only underscores the 
task of mobilizing our Party and pro- 
gressives around the concrete prob- 
lems of youth in and around the 
shop. There is a pressing need to 
know and publicize what is hitting 
the young worker in each particular 
shop and industry. Merely to scratch 
the surface, here are the kind of 
things to which our entire Party in 
industry should alert the progres- 
sive forces: 

1) In most industrial towns, recre- 
ation is a basic need for the youth 
in the plants. There just isn’t any 
place to go but the tavern. The fight 
for recreational facilities, making use 
of the union hall, pushing for a 
union sports program are vital issues. 

2) Speed-up, the enemy of all 
workers, has a special meaning for 
the young workers. In the Ford 
plant, where a rank-and-file cam- 
paign against speed-up is being 
waged, note has been taken of the 
notorious use of young workers as 
pace-setters to speed up the whole 
line. This, of course, is an expression 


of the fact that the boss exploits the 
young worker’s insecure hold on the 
job to force him into extra speed-up, 
and then uses this as a club over 
workers who cannot work so fast. 

In this regard, it is necessary to 
point out to the young worker that 
he stands to be the first to work him- 
self out of a job. What speed-up 
does to the health of the young work- 
ers needs to be fully exposed—not 
only what it does to their life-span, 
but how it knocks the hell out of 
their desire to have a good time, to 
build a decent home, to enjoy mar- 
ried life. Furthermore, the finger 
should be put on the monotonous, 
hopeless kind of jobs set aside espe- 
cially for youth, as part of the system 
of speed-up and rationalization. (In 
this connection, the Fortune youth 
poll above referred to reports that of 
all employed youth, those in factories 
find their jobs least “enjoyable.”) 

3) The probationary employment 
system presents sharp problems for 
young workers throughout indus 
try. This situation is described in a 
recent letter from a “young Auto 
Worker” that appeared in the Mich- 
igan Worker, January 9, 1949. The 
correspondent writes the following 
about the “many thousands of probs- 
tionary employees in auto plants in 
Detroit”: 


They can be fired at will by the fore- 
man or the company. . . . Probationary 
employees almost always get less money 
for doing the same work as other work- 
ers... . The company gets extra profit 
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by firing probationary workers at a 
short time before seniority status is due 
and hiring a batch of new workers. . . . 


The progressive trade unionists 
should take up this fight, not only 
in the auto industry, but in contract 
negotiations in the steel and other 
industries as well. The demand 
should be raised to shorten the pro- 
bationary period (in many plants it 
is six months). Probationary em- 
ployees should enjoy union protec- 
tion, and the unfair wage differen- 
tials should be eliminated. 

4) In many electrical plants, sepa- 
rate male and female key sheets are 
provided for jobs of the same grade. 
Young women frequently get from 
18 to 25 cents less, with Negro young 
women at the very bottom of the lad- 
der. In every industry, the demand 
for equal pay for equal work is ur- 
gent. A vigorous fight is also needed 
to stop disgraceful discrimination 
against young women in regard to 
sickness and disability benefits. For 
young working mothers, free child- 
care centers and nurseries are other 
cardinal demands. 

5) The maritime industry is re- 
fusing to recognize wartime ratings. 
This hits especially hard at young 
Negro seamen, who first broke 
through on ratings during the war. 
The demands for draft exemption 
and eligibility for veterans’ benefits 
are also vital to young seamen. 

The above are but instances of the 
host of on-the-job demands of young 
workers which must be concentrated 


upon. What an exposure of capitalist 
society is contained in the sum total 
of youth’s grievances! Each is a mini- 
ature reflection of the sordid life 
capitalism offers to the younger gen- 
eration in this wealthiest of all lands. 

How youth is “treasured” under 
the system of “free enterprise,” is 
symbolized by the sharp rise of child 
labor in the past decade, and the bar- 
barous maiming of children from 
eight to sixteen years of age through 
industrial accidents (cf. “Have We 
Given Up on Child Labor?”, by 
Edith M. Stern in the Woman's 
Home Companion, February, 1949). 

What “encouragement,” what 
“hope” does imperialism hold for 
young Americans? How does it use 
the talents of even the handful who 
manage to rise to the professions 
and the sciences? A young scientist 
may use his talents mainly for re- 
search in atomic destruction; or, he 
may devote himself to looking for 
new super-Hitlerian techniques of 
germ warfare, designed to sterilize 
at one blow the entire male popula- 
tion of a country. There are no low- 
er depths than those plumbed by 
Wall Street in its day-to-day eco- 
nomic and moral exploitation of our 
country’s youth. 

Contrast this cheating on the 
health, aspirations and elementary 
well-being of youth to the warmth, 
confidence and boundless opportu- 
nity for youth that is Socialism! 

What Socialism means for young 
people is exemplified in the report 
of the U.S.S.R.’s delegation to the 
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International Conference of Work- 
ing Youth, held at Warsaw in Aug- 
ust, 1948. Delegate Klimov was 
able to say, proudly: 


Such things as exploitation, unem- 
ployment, oppression our youth gets 
to know about only from literature. 
... Each young worker at a factory has 
the possibility of a permanent perfec- 
tion of his profession and of improv- 
ing his educational level. The methods 
of study are organized at the expense 
of the factory. During 1946-1950, 21.6 
million workers will pass through these 
courses of study . . . the working youth, 
as all Soviet citizens, use medical ser- 
vice free of charge. . . . In the last 5 to 
6 years 40% of the places in the holi- 
day homes and sanatoria were given to 
young workers. Annually the 
Government allocates 60 to 70 billion 
rubles for the cultural services of the 
population, to which can be added the 
substantial allocation made by the trade 
unions. In 1950 the Government’s allo- 
cation for this purpose will reach the 
sum of 106 billion rubles, i.c., 2.6 times 
more than in the pre-war year 1940. 


These simple facts represent a 
fragment of the bright life to which 
our youth can aspire, when the sys- 
tem of exploitation of man by man 
no longer weighs down upon our 
great land. 


WINNING THE YOUTH FOR 
PROGRESSIVE ACTION 


By putting up a fight for the im- 
mediate needs of working youth— 


4 The Conference was sponsored by the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, with headquar- 
ters in Paris. 


for repeal of the Draft, for unem- 
ployment insurance, for jobs for Ne- 
gro youth, and for the manifold on- 
the-job demands—the progressive-led 
unions and the progressives in other 
parts of the labor movement will 
help to arouse a strong trade-union 
consciousness among the youth. This 
struggle is of great importance at a 
time when the conditions of the 
workers are becoming steadily worse; 
for the employers, with the aid of 
the labor misleaders, will increas- 
ingly try to turn youth’s dissatisfac- 
tion into the channel of demoraliza- 
tion and pro-fascist moods. The 
progressive-led unions must pioneer 
in the consistent development of a 
youth program, and corresponding 
forms of activity and organization, 
directly within the framework of the 
unions. This should express itself 
in actively encouraging the establish- 
ment of various kinds of young 
workers’ clubs, as already exist 
around some plants and unions. Fur- 
ther, it should be expressed in really 
organized, mass labor sports under 
the leadership of the young trade 
unionists; also in functioning edu- 
cational and activities committees 
making regular use of the union hall. 

Within the youth movement itself, 
an important contribution to the 
fight for the economic needs of work- 
ing youth is now developing in the 
work of the Young Progressives of 
America. Although the organiza- 
tion is still very new and has hardly 
begun to realize its potential, what is 
most promising is that it is seriously 
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striving to gear itself to the needs 
and desires of working youth. This 
is reflected in an effort to put pri- 
mary emphasis on a recreational, 
sports and cultural activities program 
in many states. Also, the actions pro- 
jected by Y.P.A.’s post-election Na- 
tional Council meeting in Pittsburgh 
all concern themselves with the needs 
of young workers. Y.P.A. has pro- 
posed a united national youth pil- 
grimage against the Draft and 
U.M.T., which will undoubtedly 
point up attention to the social-leg- 
islative needs of youth. Further, 
Y.P.A. is organizing economic con- 
ferences in many cities and states 
to dramatize the problem of work- 
ing youth in each area. The Y.P.A. 
Council meeting also spoke in terms 
of establishing a permanent youth- 
adult national advisory commission 
on youth’s economic needs. This 
would show real initiative and be an 
important step forward—especially 
in light of the fact that one of Tru- 
man’s famous demagogy commis- 
sions has been constituted on the 
youth question for a long time now. 
The Truman body has not been 
publicized yet, and seems to be “sit- 
ting” on the youth problem waiting 
for the “phychological” moment. 

It is pertinent to note that the 
Y.P.A. is now out to build a num- 
ber of clubs in and around industry. 
In Detroit, 50-75 young Negro 
foundry workers—all in the same 
department and on the same shift 
at the Packard plant—formed a suc- 
cessful Sunday night club of Y.P.A. 


In Los Angeles, Y.P.A. made good 
friends among a number of young 
rubber workers, through sustained 
and popular activity around a par- 
ticular plant gate (including the use 
of a lively float on repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act). As a result, a Y.P.A. 
club of the young rubber workers 
is growing up in the community 
where they live, in the vicinity of 
the plant. These clubs and others 
like them:that Y.P.A. will build, are 
not and cannot be considered clubs 
of a political party; they are essen- 
tially social-athletic-educational clubs 
which base themselves on the inter- 
ests and needs of young workers. 
Wherever they exist, they will con- 
tribute seriously toward cultivating 
a firm democratic and anti-war spirit 
among working youth. 


BUILDING OUR PARTY AMONG 
INDUSTRIAL YOUTH 


The successful development of our 
Party’s industrial concentration pol- 
icy necessarily requires a real ap- 
proach to working youth, At the 
same time, the building of our Party 
among the young industrial workers 
is indispensable to the development 
of a truly militant and meaningful 
struggle around the needs of work- 
ing youth. 

It is our Party which can connect 
youth’s specific demands with the de- 
cisive political struggles of the day: 
the fight to end the “cold war,” for 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
for freedom of the 12 and defense of 
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democracy. It is our Party which 
can lead the fight against the vicious 
influences of national chauvinism, 
white chauvinism, anti-Semitism, 
Red-baiting, and anti-Soviet slanders, 
which are aimed at blinding the 
young workers to their own interests. 
Above all, it is our Party that can 
in the course of struggle around 
grievances, big and small, inspire 
growing numbers of young workers 
with class-consciousness, Socialist 
consciousness; for, by the very nature 
of the case, it is the young workers 
who most balk at being forced into 
the mold of a drab routine and a fu- 
ture without hope. 

The recruiting of young industrial 
workers is a cardinal element for the 
entire Party in the Foster recruiting 
drive. The question of consistent, 
planned, concrete work among in- 
dustrial youth is a matter demand- 
ing the concern of every shop and 
industrial branch. Yet, it is of espe- 
cial importance to the Party youth 
clubs and sections who are helping 
to secure an industrial base for the 
Marxist youth organization. In the 
spirit of Comrade Winston’s Con- 
vention Report, the National Youth 
Commission projects a policy of 
youth concentration in industry. Of 
primary importance is our work 
among the particularly large num- 
bers of youth employed in the auto 
and electrical industries. In a few 
places, specific attention will be 
turned toward young workers in the 
steel, maritime, and distributive in- 
dustries. 





In the plants selected for concen- 
tration, we propose the building of 
Party youth clubs at this time. Our 
recent experiences prove again what 
the Y.C.L. learned, that special 
forms for Communist youth activity 
are a necessary guarantee of the devel- 
opment of youth work in industry. 

The building of Party youth clubs 
in the youth concentration plants 
will break ground for the formation 
of clubs of the Marxist youth or- 
ganization a few months later. More- 
over, this will stimulate the Party’s 
attention to youth questions through- 
out industry. 

In each major city or youth sec- 
tion, a top youth force should be 
placed in charge of this work, meet- 
ing regularly with our comrades 
in the shops. A leader of the Party 
industrial work in a given area or 
section should be assigned to parti- 
cipate in these meetings. 

Our concentration policy requires 
that a major political and educa- 
tional campaign now be organized 
for all Party youth. Every Party 
youth club should be familiar with 
the needs, problems and aspirations 
of the young auto or electrical work- 
ers. Every major youth activity must 
center, first of all, on reaching out to, 
and winning, the participation of 
young workers. This means chang- 
ing a situation where our youth 
work, actions, and special material 
on the issues in the trial of our Party 
leaders hardly touch the young 
workers. It means centering our 
plans for World Youth Week, 
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March 21-28, on popularizing the in- 
spirational material and decisions of 
the 1948 International Conference of 
Working Youth, which demonstrated 
the strong identity of interests of the 
young workers of the world in the 
struggle for peace, freedom, and a 
better life. 

In our Party youth and student 
clubs, organized classes are getting 
under way around the role of the 
working class and on the Negro 
question and the fight against white 
chauvinism. Special education should 
be planned for those workers already 
in our ranks, and for Party youth 
who are convinced to enter industry. 
A good experience was the recent 
Mid-West youth concentration school 
made up of 18 industrial workers, 
half of whom were Negro youth. 

There are many additional aspects 
to the job of mobilizing the Party 
youth. Our work among students 
will be examined, so that every stu- 
dent club views as its basic perma- 
nent task the winning of the widest 
possible section of the students as 
allies of the working class and with- 


in this framework, knows exactly 
its duties to the industrial concen- 
tration work of the Party. The open- 
ing up of systematic work among 
national group youth must figure 
seriously in our plans. 

While we are just making the bar- 
est beginnings in an up-hill fight, we 
believe that real enthusiasm will take 
hold of our Party youth. This will 
be reflected in an increased flow of 
youth into industry, and widespread 
emulation of the spirit of the mar- 
tyred Harry Simms, Joe York, and 
other heroic Y.C.L.’ers of the ’30’s. 
It will be reflected in the unfolding 
of struggles on basic youth needs. It 
will show itself in a new pride in 
Communist youth work and in the 
building of our Party among young 
workers. 

This enthusiasm will infuse mili- 
tancy and working-class zeal into 
the new Marxist youth organization 
from the first day of its birth. It 
will set an outstanding example for 
the thousands of non-Party youth 
who will rally to the building of this 
organization. 











Indonesia: the Struggle for Independence 


by Badji Tembaga 


AFTER 340 years of Dutch imperial- 
ist rule, the Indonesian people re- 
volted against the Dutch yoke, and 
in August 1945 established the Indo- 
nesian Republic. 

Momentarily surprised, the Dutch 
imperialists soon went into action, 
relying on the assistance of their 
rivals, British and American impe- 
rialism, which had a big stake in 
smashing all colonial liberation 
movements. The history of Indonesia, 
since its initial liberation, has been 
marked by a series of brutal armed 
interventions, protracted “negotia- 
tions” designed to permit the Dutch 
to prepare for new invasions, and 
growing class struggles within Indo- 
nesia. 

At this moment, the Indonesian 
people, in guerrilla armies, in village 
defense units, through all means at 
their command, are resisting Dutch 
control. The people of Indonesia are 
conducting a scorched-earth defense; 
they are harrassing Dutch garrisons, 
making roads impassable, disrupting 
Dutch communications. Even as the 
people of China suffered grave de- 
feats and made their orderly retreat 
on the Long March, so, in this period, 
the Indonesians are regrouping for 
the time of offensive action to secure 
complete independence. 
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IMPERIALISTS SAY: NO 
REPUBLIC 


Emerging greatly weakened from 
the war in Europe in 1945, Holland 
was compelled to call on its imperial- 
ist rivals, the United States and Great 
Britain, to help destroy the Indone- 
sian Republic. Britain, in command 
of the Southeast Asia theater in 1945, 
dispatched its troops to Indonesia to 
repatriate the defeated Japanese 
forces. Its military strength limited, 
Britain instead put the Japanese un- 
der orders to fight the Indonesians. 
British commanders on the scene 
quickly reported that the situation 
was out of hand, that insufficient 
troops were present to destroy the 
Republic. The British counselled the 
Dutch to negotiate with the Indo- 
nesians, or imperialist control might 
be expelled completely. This was the 
first in a series of differences among 
the imperialists over tactics. In prin- 
ciple, British, Dutch, and American 
imperialism were in agreement that 
imperialist control should be reim- 
posed over as much of Indonesia as 
possible, within the limitations of 
the situation. 

The Indonesians, noting only the 
differences, and failing to see the 
cause, made their first blunder. The 
government of the Republic refused 
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to accept the proposal of the Soviet 
Ukraine in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council meeting of February 
1946, that the United Nations in- 
vestigate the presence of British and 
Japanese troops in Indonesia. The 
Premier of the Republic, Sjahrir, de- 
clared that it “preferred” the presence 
of British to Dutch troops. The Brit- 
ish troops remained: by the fall of 
1946, they won tootholds in impor- 
tant coastal towns, and oil and rub- 
ber centers. Holland secured loans 
and armaments from the United 
States, and through conscription, was 
prepared to replace British forces in 
late 1946. 

The Dutch retained their original 
intention of seizing Indonesia by 
force, but the tactics were modified. 
A policy of “limited warfare” which 
would put the Dutch in strategic 
areas without the problem of engag- 
ing in mass battles, was coupled with 
the British plan of negotiations. 
Thus, political pressure was utilized 
to secure maximum concessions, un- 
der quasi-peaceful conditions, with 
military power kept in reserve for 
swift, decisive campaigns. 

Dutch-Indonesian peace talks were 
begun in late 1946. In March 1947, 
the Linggadjati Agreement was 
signed which granted the Republic 
de facto recognition over the islands 
of Java, Sumatra, and Madoera. Sov- 
ereignty over the rest of Indonesia 
was reserved to the Netherlands. 
Further, a United States of Indonesia, 
as part of a Dutch-Indonesian Union, 
was to be set up by January 1, 1949, 
with joint Dutch-Indonesian control 


of foreign affairs, finances, and armed 
forces. In reality, while granting po- 
litical concessions of a substantial 
nature, the Agreement was little 
more than the 1942 Commonwealth 
proposal in another guise. 

Instead of implementing any of its 
responsibility under the Agreement, 
the Netherlands violated it by setting 
up puppet states, thereby weakening, 
through splitting Indonesian national 
unity, one of the principal Indone- 
sian weapons for independence, and 
violated the Agreement further by 
sending additional troops to Indo- 
nesia. The Indonesian Republic, how- 
ever, permitted the Dutch to retain 
their garrisons in vital oil and rubber 
centers in Java and Sumatra within 
Republican territory. In July 1947, 
four months after signing the Agree- 
ment, the Dutch used these garrisons 
as spearheads for their military at- 
tack against the Republic. 

From July 21 to August 4, 1947, 
Dutch forces occupied all important 
industrial, agricultural, and commu- 
nications centers. No troop with- 
drawal was ordered by the United 
Nations Security Council. Instead, a 
“Committee of Good Offices” was set 
up to “assist in establishment of a 
lasting peace in Indonesia.” The sole 
member of the Committee that 
showed a friendly attitude toward 
Indonesia was Australia; the other 
two members were the world’s domi- 
nant imperialist country, the United 
States, and the USS. satellite, Bel- 
gium. Such a Committee could 
scarcely be expected to favor the 
cause of Indonesian independence 
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at the expense of Netherlands im- 
perialism. 

The Renville Agreement of Janu- 
ary 1948, produced under the aegis 
of the Committee, surrendered legal- 
ly to the Dutch what they had seized 
by force of arms. An imperialist 
peace was established as onerous as 
Brest-Litovsk, as cynical as Munich. 
Unlike Brest-Litovsk, it was not 
signed by the weaker party to gain 
strategic time to consolidate its ‘in- 
ternal strength, nor was it denounced 
by the victim as was Munich. On the 
contrary, some Indonesian leaders 
hailed it as a significant step forward 
in spreading peace in Indonesia. Un- 
derlying this position was an under- 
standing reached between certain 
American imperialist and Indonesian 
circles, 


U. S. INTERVENTION 


Before the Second World War, In- 
donesia had been important to the 
United States in two respects: as a 
source of raw material, and as an 
area for investment. In 1940, the 
United States took one-third of all 
Indonesian exports. Principal among 
these (in terms of total exports from 
Indonesia to all countries) were: rub- 
ber, 61 percent; tin, 64 percent; man- 
ganese, 67 percent; palm oil, 60 per- 
cent; tapioca, 59 percent. In the same 
year, direct private U.S. investments 
were 350 million guilders (about 
$116 million). The actual amount 
was larger because of U.S. holdings 
in Dutch, British, and other invest- 
Between the two World 


ments. 
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Wars, British and U.S. capital tried 
to supersede Dutch investments, par. 
ticularly in rubber and petroleum. 

With control of Indonesia falling 
to the Japanese from March 1942 
to August 15, 1945, Anglo-American- 
Dutch rivalry over Indonesia was 
greatly restricted. However, in efforts 
to find substitutes for imports of 
vital raw materials in the hands of 
Japan, the United States did not 
overlook possibilities of strengthen- 
ing its position in the postwar period 
vis-a-vis the Dutch in Indonesia. 

Many progressive Americans who 
are appalled at HoHand’s wanton 
aggression in Indonesia fail to note 
that U.S. direct support makes it pos- 
sible. Above all, they fail to relate 
Holland’s exploitation of Indonesia 
to the imperialist American incubus 
upon the Netherlands. Even while the 
Dutch imperialists seek to turn his- 
tory back by protracted warfare in 
Indonesia, U.S. imperialism props 
up the Dutch sector of world im- 
perialism to keep it from bankruptcy, 
simultaneously encroaching upon 
Holland’s economy. 

Because of this dual aspect of 
American imperialism, the United 
States has backed the Dutch against 
an independent Indonesia. However, 
there are distinct limitations to that 
support: 1—the United States gives 
prime importance to the European 
theater, bolstering European capital- 
ist circles to “contain” the Soviet 
Union and the New Democracies; 
2—the U.S. considers China the pi- 
votal Asian country; 3—U.S. impe- 
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rialists propose to utilize Holland’s 
dilemma by wresting concessions 
from the Dutch, and thereby to 
strengthen their position in Indo- 
nesia’s economy; 4—these circles 
would not be averse to an Indonesian 
government free of Dutch control 
which could prove -itself politically 
“reliable” to U.S. investors; 5—Amer- 
ican imperialism wants a govern- 
ment in Indonesia that may be used 
economically and militarily to “con- 
tain” democratic China. 

Exposure by the Soviet Union in 
the Security Council of Dutch, Brit- 
ish, and U.S. imperialist maneuvers, 
coupled with the Soviet Union’s con- 
sistent support of Indonesian inde- 
pendence are also an important brake 
upon open U.S. support of Dutch 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, when the prolonged 
Dutch-Indonesian war — which has 
become a war of attrition—has threat- 
ened io stalemate Holland, the United 
States has bailed the Dutch out. It 
would be straining coincidence to 
account for the following in any 
other fashion. In 1946, when the In- 
donesian issue was first raised in the 
Security Council, the United States 
released two billion dollars of frozen 
Dutch wartime assets and granted 
Holland a loan of $300 million. On 
June 28, 1947, three weeks before the 
Dutch blitzkrieg, the United States, 
in an aide-memoire to the Indonesian 
Republic, urged acceptance of Dutch 
demands and held out the induce- 
ment of possible loans. Then when 
the Dutch did attack in July 1947, 
the World Bank, of which the 


United States is the principal cred- 
itor, lent the Dutch $195 million. 
During the Dutch-Indonesian nego- 
tiations leading up to the Renville 
Agreement, $422 millions in Marshall 
Plan funds were allocated to Hol- 
land, and $84 million to the “Neth- 
erlands East Indies,” #.¢., Indonesian 
territory under Dutch control. On 
December 22, 1948, while American 
diplomats were scolding the Dutch 
for their most recent aggression 
against the Indonesian Republic, the 
Marshall Plan allocated an additional 
$547 million to the Netherlands. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE REPUBLIC 


The advances made by the Chinese 
people prove, in life, the correctness 
of their path, i.¢., resolute anti-im- 
perialist struggle, resting on the full- 
est support of all democratic sections 
of the population. This is of great 
significance to the Indonesian people 
who have suffered serious setbacks in 
their fight for independence because 
of tendencies in Indonesian leader- 
ship to collaborate with imperialist 
countries, particularly the United 
States. 

The Republic started on a narrow 
base of a coalition of the Nationalist 
and Moslem parties, under the lead- 
ership of prewar political figures. 
However, the Socialist and Commu- 
nist parties, which had been illegal 
before the war and during the Jap- 
anese occupation, began to come for- 
ward quickly. The workers formed 
the All-Indonesia Trade Union Fed- 
eration (S.O.B.S.I.), having a mem- 
bership of over 1,200,000, which took 
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political form in the Indonesian La- 
bor Party. Similar expansion was 
registered by the Peasant Union, and 
the Socialist Youth Party. These five 
parties joined together in the Left- 
wing coalition (Sajap Kiri), and, as 
a bloc, controlled 50 percent of the 
votes in the Parliament. 

Although the Republic began 
many praiseworthy ventures, both 
in its internal reforms and its inter- 
national relations, these efforts have 
been unsuccessful, because of vital 
weaknesses within the Republic. 
The Republic lacked a program 
which would satisfy the foreign 
and domestic interests of the peo- 
ple, viz., internationally, to con- 
duct an anti-imperialist struggle for 
independence that would merge with 
the liberation movement of Asia; and, 
internally, to carry out a minimum 
program of agrarian reform and im- 
provement of the conditions of the 
people. The Indonesian people lacked 
a strong anti-imperialist movement 
to project such a program and assure 
its success in day-to-day activities in- 
volving the broadest masses, particu- 
larly the workers and peasants, until 
the spring of 1948. 

Republican policy has been closely 
associated with Soetan Sjahrir. He 
has been Premier of the Indonesian 
Republic several times, its spokes- 
man in the Security Council meet- 
ings and the New Delhi Asian Con- 
ference of 1947. He subsequently be- 
came chief advisor to the President 
of the Republic, Achmed Soekarno. 
Although professing to be a Socialist, 
Sjahrir was expelled from the Indo- 


nesian Socialist Party (P.S.) for his 
“attitude of compromise with impe. 
rialism.” Sjahrir’s thesis is that the 
U.S. “is now by far the greates 
power in the Pacific,” and “though 
we exert ourselves to the utmost we 
shall not have sufficient power to 
cause the collapse of this [capitalisi| 
world.” 

This view illustrates the line of 
defeatism and capitulation which 
have characterized the policy of the 
Indonesian Republic in times of criti- 
cal struggle. The Republic generally, 
in accepting Sjahrir’s thesis and guid- 
ance, has failed to give proper weight 
to the assets of the Indonesian strug. 
gle, or full significance to the intense 
imperialist rivalry for domination of 
Indonesia. Efforts have been put for- 
ward, not without some success, to 
isolate the Indonesian struggle from 
the Asian liberation movement as a 
whole. Some Indonesian leaders, in 
seeking to establish an “acceptable” 
bourgeois state, put the Indonesian 
people at the mercy of imperialism, 
and jeopardized the very existence 
of the Republic. Thus, Leftist term- 
inology and lip service to socialism 
have served merely to conceal vital 
concessions made to imperialism. 


INDEPENDENCE IS BETRAYED; 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT 
DEVELOPS 


July 1947 marks a turning point in 
the Indonesian struggle for independ- 
ence. This was the period of the first 
successful military action undertaken 
by the Dutch. It was the first time 
that a major break occurred in the 
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previously united front of all Indo- 
nesian parties around the program of 
the Republic. The Left-wing coali- 
tion (Sajap Kiri) forced the resigna- 
tion of Sjahrir because of his con- 
cessions to the Dutch. This split over 
whether to accede to Dutch demands 
—which would have méant surrender 
of Indonesian control of its armed 
forces—in the hope of U.S. loans, or 
resolutely to resist Dutch pressure 
regardless of U.S. imperialist reac- 
tions, crossed all party lines. 

Prior to the Renville Agreement in 
January 1948, the United States, 
through its decisive position in the 
“Committee of Good Offices,” skill- 
fully played one Indonesian party 
against another through threats and 
bribes. U.S. diplomats led some In- 
donesian leaders to believe (as they 
were only too willing to believe) that 
if the Republic signed the Renville 
Agreement, the United States would 
check the Netherlands from further 
aggression. 

Just six days after the Agree- 
ment was signed, the Sjarifoeddin 
Government was overthrown by a 
walition of the reactionary wing of 
the Moslem and Nationalist parties. 
US. imperialism, having found so- 
called reliable Indonesian elements— 
namely those prepared to make sub- 
santial concessions to the Dutch to 
cury American favor—had de- 
manded that the Indonesian Republic 
be put in “responsible” hands. The 
Nationalist-Moslem coalition which 
ousted the previous government for 
having signed the Renville Agree- 
ment, promptly announced that it 


considered itself bound by the Agree- 
ment, and, further, considered it an 
acceptable working basis for the es- 
tablishment of lasting peace between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands! 

Sentiment in Indonesia was so 
strong against Renville that the peo- 
ple began to exert pressure for a 
new course of action particularly on 
the Left-wing parties. An examina- 
tion of speeches by President Soe- 
karno and_ Vice-President Moham- 
med Hatta (Premier of the Nation- 
alist-Moslem government) indicates 
that they used their utmost persua- 
sion to keep the population from 
becoming restive, 

By the spring of 1948, the Left- 
wing parties began a serious revalua- 
tion of their positions on Renville, 
and of the ground which had to be 
traversed to reach full independence. 

The Communist Party (P.K.I.), 
emerging from twenty years of un- 
derground activity in October 1945, 
faced many problems, the greatest of 
which was learning how to win over 
and mobilize the masses for action 
in the unprecedented Indonesian cir- 
cumstances of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. The P.K.L., which had sup- 
ported the previous policies of the 
Republic (together with the four 
other parties making up the Left- 
wing coalition, Sajap Kiri), recog- 
nized the dangers inherent in the 
Hatta government. This government 
was completely under the influence 
of the United States. In following 
the directives of American imperial- 
ism, the Hatta government attempt- 
ed to transform the Indonesian Re- 
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public from the center of the inde- 
pendence movement, into an Ameri- 
can satellite state. By the summer of 
1948, the Indonesian Communist 
Party took the initiative in formulat- 
ing a policy to unite all progressive 
elements in Indonesia. 


THE PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC 
FRONT 


In the course of this clarification, 
Sjahrifoeddin, Premier of the Gov- 
ernment which signed the Renville 
Agreement, repudiated the Agree- 
ment as an imperialist manoeuver 
to deprive Indonesia of independence 
by quasi-legal methods. All the Left- 
wing parties joined with the Com- 
munist Party to form the People’s 
Democratic Front (F.D.R.) The 
F.D.R. proposed a joint conference 
to the Nationalist, Moslem, and 
other Right-wing parties to map out 
a comprehensive program for defense 
of Indonesian independence and to 
repudiate the policy of capitulation 
which had brought Indonesia to the 
brink of ruin. 

US. imperialism, recognizing the 
militant mood of the Indonesian peo- 
ple at this point and the positive 
leadership which the F.D.R. was pro- 
viding, and the mass support it was 
winning, demanded that the Hatta 
government take action to restrain 
the F.D.R. Otherwise, the United 
States “doubted” if it could hold 
back the Dutch from taking action 
against the Republic. The Hatta 
Government did not need much per- 
suasion, for it saw that the program 
of the F.D.R. was favorably received 


throughout Indonesia, and that the 
Conference called by the F.D.R. for 
the beginning of October would re. 
sult in shifting the political balance 
in favor of militant anti-imperialist 
policies. 

Three weeks before the October 
Conference, the Trotskyite Siliwangi 
Division of the Indonesian Repubii- 
can Army kidnapped sixty pro 
F.D.R. officers of the Republican 
Army in Solo, Java. The Hatta gov. 
ernment approved this provocation. 
The Trotskyites abandoned their pose 
of opposition to the Republic for its 
lack of “militancy,” and now found 
common cause with the Hatta gov- 
ernment to destroy the center of the 
anti-imperialist movement. The Re- 
public had characterized Tan Ma 
laka, Trotskyite leader, as a Dutch 
agent when his band kidnapped 
Sjahrir in 1946; he was released from 
his imprisonment for that offense in 
September 1948 by the Hatta gov- 
ernment. This “unity” between the 
bourgeois-nationalist elements which 
had sold out Indonesian independ- 
ence to imperialism, and the Trots- 
kyite agents of imperialism in the 
ranks of the workers and peasants, 
whipped up an anti-Communist hys- 
teria among the masses to cover up 
their own betrayal of the struggle for 
independence. The Trotskyites tried 
to destroy the leadership of the anti- 
imperialist movement, paralyze the 
functivning of the F.D.R., and, 
through terrorism, seize leadership 
of the masses. 

F.D.R. leaders toured the country 
to explain the program of the com- 
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ing Conference, and warned the peo- 
ple against the Hatta government- 
directed campaign of intimidation 
and provocation. A mass demonstra- 
tion was called by the F.D.R. in 
Madioen, Java, for September 18, 
1948. The Hatta government de- 
clared that a “Communist revolt” had 
broken out, and ordered the Republi- 
can Army to “suppress the revolt.” 
Forty thousand people were killed 
or wounded by the Army in these 
operations. The government ordered 
the mass arrest of leading people in 
the various component organizations 
of the F.D.R. Simultaneously with 
the Republican campaign, the Dutch 
rounded up all persons in territory 
under their control who were sus- 
pected of having “Communist ideas.” 


HATTA GOVERNMENT: 
IMPERIALIST TOOL 


In attempting to give final proof 
of its loyalty to U.S. Big Business 
interests by its campaign against the 
F.D.R., the Hatta government not 
only weakened the trade unions and 
progressive political parties in Indo- 
nesia; it laid itself open to swift mili- 
tary invasion by the Dutch. Imperial- 
ist Holland did not hesitate to use 
the opportunity. On December 109, 
1948, the Dutch started a military 
campaign which culminated in the 
scizure of remaining key points held 
by the Republic and in the imprison- 
ment of all leading Republicans. 

The United States, after calling the 
Security Council in emergency ses- 
sion, concluded the Council delibera- 
tions on January 29, 1949, with a 


resolution calling upon the Nether- 
lands to set up a United States of 
Indonesia under Dutch auspices, as 
part of a Dutch-Indonesian Union 
by 1950, “if possible.” A Soviet reso- 
lution demanding withdrawal of 
Dutch troops to pre-attack positions 
failed to pass because the entire im- 
perialist Western Bloc, led by the 
United States, abstained from voting. 

The Indonesian people, and it is 
to be hoped, some of the leaders of 
the Indonesian Republic, will learn 
from this bitter experience that im- 
perialist commitments between Hol- 
land and the United States, or among 
other imperialists, for an anti-Soviet 
war will at all times supersede their 
pledges to the Indonesian Republic, 
regardless of the basis or interna- 
tional legality of those commitments. 
The entire Indonesian question, to- 
gether with that of all colonial Asia, 
has to be viewed in the context of 
the projected “Eastern Union,” 
which, along with the “Western 
Union,” is marked out for its role in 
the United States imperialist policy 
for world domination. One need 
only point to the proposal for such 
an Asian bloc, to include India, Pak- 
istan, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Viet- 
Nam, and Indonesia, made by Carlos 
P. Romulo, Philippine Delegate to 
the United Nations, on February 14, 
1949, who, the Associated Press re- 
ported, called for “a regional organ- 
ization of all ‘free, democratic, non- 
Communist natiuns of Asia’... to 
push back the tide of Communism 
in the Orient.” (New York Times, 
February 15, 1949.) 
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The Hatta government did not 
hesitate to imprison and kill progres- 
sive Indonesians in its efforts to 
prove its “loyalty” to U.S. imperial- 
ism. 

The Hatta government put the 
population at the mercy of the Trots- 
kyite Siliwangi Division of the Army 
and other terrorists to prove its “sta- 
bility” to U.S. Big Business. Matthew 
Fox, president and 51 per cent owner 
of the American-Indonesian Trading 
Corporatiun (which has a monopoly 
of trade between the United States 
and the Republican Government), 
candidly explained the Indonesian 
situation (as reported by Westbrook 
Pegler, February 1, 1949, New York 
Journal-American) : 


Last October, our State Department 
was concerned because the Dutch 
blockade has the people naked. | 
worked out a credit for $5,000,000 for 
12,500,000 yards of textiles. I wanted 
native-owned raw materials to pay for 
this. The State Department wanted to 
help the republic for the great stand 
it had taken against Communism. 


In return for this type of “help,” 
Republican leaders, Trotskyites and 
other destructive elements played 
Judas in behalf of Dutch and Amer- 
ican imperialism against the most 
militant Indonesian fighters for in- 
dependence. 


U. S. IMPERIALISM IN ASIA 


Nineteen Asian countries met in 
New Delhi on the Indonesian crisis 
during the Security Council discus- 
sions. The New York Times (Janu- 


ary 25, 1949) editorially drew atten. 
tion to the fact that “The throb of 
the emotions of hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics determined to be free and 
self-governing was not perceptible.” 
The Asian Conference questioned 
the imperialists’ tactics regarding In- 
donesia, but did nut offer proposals 
that would weaken imperialist domi- 
nation. On the contrary, following 
the line of proposals by the Indo. 
nesian Republic, the Conference sug- 
gested methods by which Dutch 
hegemony might be strengthened 
through creation of a United States 
of Indonesia under Dutch control. 
The deliberate exclusion from the 
Conference of Liberated China and 
Viet-Nam, as well as the exclusion 
of Soviet Asia, assured that the Con- 
ference would not advance the 
emancipation of Asia. 

The Conference concerned itself 
primarily with the establishment of 
an Asian bloc aimed against the 
colonial liberation forces and _ the 
anti-imperialist struggles led by 
democratic China. Its aim was to 
present the United States with the 
foundations for an “Eastern Union” 
as worthy of Marshall Plan “aid” as 
the Western Union. The significance 
of this Conference lay in its efforts 
to consolidate the present leadership 
of the Asian countries against the 
militant demands of the people, par- 
ticularly the workers and _ peasants, 
and their consistent anti-imperialist 
leaders. 

The imperialist warmakers have 
by no means withdrawn from 
the stage, leaving “trusted” colonial 
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agents in charge. On the contrary, 
having lost China as a stable base 
for operations against the liberation 
of Asia, U.S. imperialism is accele- 
rating its drive to preserve the rem- 
nants of imperialist control over the 
colonial world. This was clearly re- 
vealed in the Inaugural Address of 
President Harry S. Truman on 
January 20, 1949. Truman’s call for 
a “fair deal” for the “underdevel- 
oped” areas of the world was a bid 
for strengthening the hand of bour- 
geois sections of the colunial people 
which will act to hold back the 
liberation movements in their own 
countries and co-operate with im- 
perialism. The “fair deal” is directed 
toward “freezing” the political situa- 
tion, that is, stabilizing remaining 
imperialist control over the colonial 
world either directly by the United 
States or through other imperialist 
members of the “Western Union.” 
Finally, the ambitious Truman plan 
is directed at expanding U.S. econo- 
mic control over Asia as is being 
done now through the Marshall 
Plan in Europe. This sinister scheme 
for world domination accelerates the 
proposals of Bernard Baruch that 
the resources of the colonial coun- 
tries are indispensable adjuncts to the 
Marshall Plan in “stabilizing” West- 
ern Europe, and that the United 
States have a direct voice in the 
utilization of these resources, par- 
ticularly rubber, petroleum, tin, and 
other vital, potential war materials. 

U. S. imperialism has planned 
three rings of “defense” for “con- 
tainment” of Asia. The first ring, 


preservation of Chiang Kai-shek 
China, has already been broken. To 
mend this breach, all manner of im- 
perialist manoeuvers are now in pro- 
cess to split southern China away 
from the rest of the nation in order 
to build a hostile front on the border 
of democratic China. 

The second ring is a cordon sani- 
taire of military bases around the 
mainland of Asia to limit its access 
to the rest of the world, and leave it 
vulnerable to invasion from the 
Kuriles, South Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, and through Indonesia. 
Indonesia is the least stable link in 
that chain today. Through Dutch 
control of the Outer Islands and 
United States dominant influence in 
the Republic of Indonesia, an effort 
was made to pit one Indonesia 
group against another (the “Federal 
States” against the Republic, the 
Republic against the People’s Demo- 
cratic Front (F.D.R.) within its own 
territory) for the aggrandizement of 
the imperialists. Now that the de- 
licate balance between Dutch and 
American imperialist control has 
been destroyed by Dutch aggression, 
the Indonesians continue their strug- 
gle against an unmasked  im- 
perialism. 

The third ring consists of control 
of ostensibly independent Far East- 
ern nations, including South Korea, 
the Philippines, the Indonesian Re- 
public, and occupied Japan. Ameri- 
can backing of “co-operative” ele- 
ments in these countries serves two 
purposes: to divert the liberation 
sentiment of the masses by “giving” 
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them a government of their own 
nationality which carries out im- 
perialist directives to weaken the 
liberation movement; and to perpet- 
uate imperialist domination of these 
countries’ resources. The recent elec- 
tion in Japan, in which the Commu- 
nist Party increased its representa- 
tion from four to thirty-five seats in 
the Diet, shows the inevitable polli- 
tical trend in Asia, even in a nation 
under the absolute control of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. The Indo- 
nesian Republic, now that its strate- 
gic territory is in Dutch hands, has 
been given a few square miles 
around Djokjakarta by the Security 
Council (if the Dutch honor this 
order). Such a Government would 
have as much authority in Indo- 
nesian affairs as the usual student 
council has control over a university’s 
finances and policies. 

The United States has permitted 
the Dutch to breach the Asian front 
of American puppets. Although the 
United States has objective financial, 
military, and political supremacy 
over Holland, it has not pushed the 
Dutch out of Indonesia. The Dutch, 
as part of their price for participa- 
tion in the “Western Union,” have 
demanded a free hand for unilateral 
actions in Indonesia. Thus, while 
the United States diplomatically de- 
cried the most recent Dutch aggres- 
sion (financed by the United States), 
it did nothing to halt or turn back 
the Dutch. This hypocrisy was fully 
exposed by the refusal of the United 
States to support the Soviet resola- 
tion in the Security Council for the 
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withdrawal of Dutch troops to pre. 
attack positions. 


TASKS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


The bill for American imperialis 
expansion is being paid by the colo 
nial peoples, the working class in the 
European countries, and the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, particularly the work. 
ers. 

Because the American people have 
been poorly informed about Indo. 
nesia and have considered the strug. 
gle for Indonesian independence a 
remote issue, in no way touching 
upon their lives, many moves by 
U.S. imperialism in Indonesia have 
gone almost unnoticed. The US. 
labor movement—whose top leaders 
are trying to sell the imperialist Mar- 
shall Plan and an anti-Soviet war to 
the American workers—with the ex- 
ception of a few progressive unions, 
does not respond quickly and give 
positive demonstration of its interna- 
tional solidariety with the oppressed 
colonial peoples. 

American progressives must begin 
to bring to the widest circles the full 
significance of the victories of liber- 
ated China: democratic China has 
shifted power to the colonial libera- 
tion forces, and American imperial- 
ists and warmakers have suffered a 
tremendous defeat. There is a need 
to demonstrate sharply that the 
American taxpayers’ dollars, to the 
tune of six billion, that went down 
the rat-hole to Chiang Kai-shek 
China, and the billion dollars the 
United States has already given the 
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Dutch for their Indonesian war, are 
taken out of the food, shelter, and 
clothing of the American people. 

It is the responsibility of the labor 
and progressive movements to reach 
and involve broad sections of the 
American people in support of the 
struggle for Indonesian independ- 
ence. The Indonesian people, fight- 
ing for their freedom, have a right to 
expect full support from Commu- 
nists, progressives, and the labor 
movement in the nation which 
makes their enslavement possible. 

Aggressive Dutch imperialism has 
stirred the American people to pro- 
test. Even leaders like Philip Murray 
have been impelled by mass feeling 
to go beyond the formal State De- 
partment “protest” by demanding 
that Marshall Plan funds to Holland 
be curtailed until Dutch aggression 
stops. Demands should be raised 
that the C.I.O. implement that posi- 
tion by refusing to sail ships carry- 
ing Marshall Plan goods to the 
Dutch aggressor, and other concrete 
positive actions. 

Above all, the Communist Party 
has the responsibility to clarify the 
issues involved in the Indonesian 
crisis. That means, in the first place, 
bringing the facts about American 
involvement in the Dutch war to the 


people. It means clarifying for the 
American people the heroic efforts 
made by the Indonesian People’s 
Democratic Front to set Indonesia 
on the path of emancipation. Let the 
American people know that the 
murder of Musso, Chairman of the 
Communist Party, and other peo 
ple’s leaders, by the Indonesian Re- 
public was perpetrated at the instiga- 
tion of U.S. imperialism! 

Today, the Indonesians are re- 
grouping ‘for offensive action to 
secure complete independence. Indo- 
nesian independence will be hastened 
if the American labor movement 
and American progressives extend 
full international solidarity. The 
broadest support must be organized 
to demand a stop to the present 
American policy of intervention 
and support for Dutch imperialism. 

Cease all interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Indonesia! 

Withdraw all imperialist troops 
and agents from Indonesian soil! 

The Dutch war of aggression con- 
tinues because of U.S. financial sup- 
port, particularly through the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Demand an immediate end to 
USS. aid to imperialist Holland! 

No bar to complete Indonesian 
independence! 








by Boleslaw Bierut 


Tue Unity Coneress of the Polish 
Workers’ Party and Polish Socialist 
Party, said Comrade Bierut, is a great 
and joyful event for the working peo- 
ple of our country. 

The political unification of the 
working class is the end of the long, 
militant path, rich with experience, 
traversed by the Polish working class 
during the past 70 years. The Polish 
working-class movement has reached 
this victorious stage through unre- 
lenting class struggle and by over- 
coming its internal ideological vacil- 
lations. 

The platform of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party will be based firmly 
and resolutely on the science of 
Marxism-Leninism, the only true in- 
violable principles, tested by the his- 
tory of both the international and the 
Polish working-class movement — 
the principles leading mankind to 
Socialism. 

The result of the seventy year 
struggle of the Polish working class 
is Our new social system of People’s 





* Report delivered at the Unity Congress of the 
Polish Workers’ Party and Polish Socialist Party, 
held in Warsaw, December 15-21, 1948. This is 
a condensed text, as published in For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy!, January 1, 


1949.—Edstor. 





Ideological Basis of the 
United Workers’ Party of Poland’ 


Democracy leading to Socialism. The 
result of this struggle is the present 
vanguard role played by the Polish 
working class among the people and 
in the state; the result of this strug- 
gle is the present Unity Congress. 
The vast majority of the people are 
paying close and sympathetic atten- 
tion to the Congress. 

Comrade Bierut devoted a consid- 
erable part of his report to a histori- 
cal review and to an estimation of the 
development of the working-class 
movement in Poland, the formation 
of a Marxist-Leninist Party, over- 
coming the Luxemburg influence, 
the Party’s struggle for working-class 
unity and against reformism and 
nationalism. 

The Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution, Comrade Bierut went on, had 
a profound effect on the working 
people of Poland. After Polish inde- 
pendence had been proclaimed thirty 
years ago, the Communist Party of 
Poland was formed by the unifica- 
tion of the Social-Democratic Party 
of Poland and Lithuania and the Left 
wing of the Polish Socialist Party. 
Despite ideological immaturity dur- 
ing the first years of its existence, the 
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Communist Party played a great role 
in the struggle of the working people 
of Poland, mobilizing broad masses 
of the people to fight against the Pil- 
sudskyites, against fascism, for peace 
and for friendship with the Soviet 
Union. 

Comrade Bierut dwelt in detail on 
the work of the Polish Communist 
Party, on its struggle to form a 
united front of working people, and 
to expose the reactionary essence of 
the opportunist leadership of the Po- 
lish Socialist Party at that period. He 
analyzed the weaknesses and mis- 
takes of the Communist Party, and 
pointed out that the penetration of 
enemy agents into its ranks led to its 
dissolution in 1938. 

We certainly do not adopt an un- 
critical attitude toward the Commu- 
nist Party of Poland, said Comrade 
Bierut. We are the Party of the Po- 
lish working class at a new historical 
stage of its development. At the 
same time we are the heirs to all 
the gains achieved by the self-sacri- 
fice and heroic struggle of those who 
formed the ideological core of the 
Polish Communist Party and whose 
model in ideological and organiza- 
tional matters was the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
viks). 

The heroic traditions of the strug- 
gle of the Polish Communist Party 
are the corner stones on which we 
build unification. We also carry on 
the traditions of the fight of the Left 
wing of the Polish Socialist Party 
against the Right-wing Pilsudski 


leadership, recognizing the great sig- 
nificance of their struggle for a 
united working-class front. 


* * * 


The Polish Workers’ Party created 
in 1942 mainly on the initiative of 
the active members of the Polish 
Communist Party, based its program 
on the principles of Marxism-Len- 
inism. The Polish Workers’ Party 
was the initiator and organizer of 
the armed struggle against the Hit- 
ler invaders. In its struggle for Po- 
land’s national and social liberation 
the Polish Workers’ Party always 
linked this struggle with confidence 
in the victory of the socialist Soviet 
Union over Hitler fascism. 

The Polish Workers’ Party organ- 
ized and led into action the detach- 
ments of the Ludowa Guard and 
Ludowa Army [People’s Guard and 
People’s Army] which did consider- 
able damage to the Hitler invaders. 

On the initiative of Polish Com- 
munists, the Union of Polish Patriots 
was set up in the Soviet Union. With 
the assistance of the Soviet Union 
and the personal help of Generalis- 
simo Stalin, the First Kosciuszko 
Division was formed which grew 
into the First Polish Army in the So- 
viet Union. Because of this real 
friendship and assistance of the So- 
viet Union, the Polish Army was able 
to fight victoriously on Polish soil 
shoulder to shoulder with the heroic 
Soviet Army and fought a victorious 
path from Lenino to Berlin. 

Influenced by the sharpening strug- 
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gle of the Polish Workers’ Party for 
national and social liberation, the Left 
trend in the ranks of the Polish So- 
cialist Party which was demanding a 
united front also became stronger 
and more mature ideologically. A 
similar process took place in the 
Stronnictwo Ludowe [People’s Par- 
ty] where the Left elements gradu- 
ally managed to get rid of the Mi- 
kolajczyk leadership. As a result of 
the concentration of all the revolu- 
tionary and democratic forces of the 
people around the Polish Workers’ 
Party in Poland and the formation 
of the Kraiowa Rada Narodowa 
[National People’s Council], an im- 
portant realignment of class forces 
began to take shape. 

In this vital period, on the eve 
of Poland’s liberation by the Soviet 
Army, said Comrade Bierut, vacilla- 
tions which actually led to a dis- 
tortion of the policy of the Kraiowa 
Rada Narodowa and to the negation 
of the leading role of the working 
class in the struggle for state power 
began to show themselves among a 
section of the leadership of the Polish 
Workers’ Party. This tendency ex- 
pressed a lack of confidence in the 
forces of the working class, a retreat 
before the desperate pressure of re- 
action and the petty bourgeoisie. But 
history has fully confirmed the cor- 
rectness of the policy of the Kraiowa 
Rada Narodowa as representing the 
power of the people led by the work- 
ing class. The capitulation tenden- 


cies found no support in the Party. 
* * * 
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The defeat of Hitlerism by the So 
viet Army brought liberation to the 
Polish people. The policy of the Po. 
lish Workers’ Party—a policy based 
on the inseparable alliance between 
the Russian revolution and the Po. 
lish revolution—was victorious. The 
people’s Poland was created on 3 
wave of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
was created as a result of the libera. 
tion of the country by the Soviet 
Army. 

The Polish Workers’ Party, from 
the moment of liberation when it 
emerged from underground, was the 
initiator and the guiding force of the 
main revolutionary changes in our 
country, the organizer of the broad 
democratic front whose base already 
existed in the Kraiowa Rada Na. 
rodowa. 

In the period after liberation, the 
Polish Workers’ Party concentrated 
all its efforts on building a new ap 
paratus of power. Party members 
were the first to work in the public 
security apparatus, they were the first 
members of the Polish People's 
Army, the first to serve in the new 
administration of central and local 
government. 

The Polish Workers’ Party organ- 
ized the peasants to put the land re- 
form into effect themselves with the 
help of the workers, thus extending 
the alliance between the workers and 
peasants and giving it a new content. 

The Polish Workers’ Party, relying 
on the support of the workers, 
brought about nationalization which 
was later made legal by legislation. 
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It mobilized the workers to put their 
plants into operation and to guard 
them, to set up factory committees 
and trade unions. 

From the very outset the Polish 
Workers’ Party was able to direct 
the selflessness and enthusiasm of 
the working class, its released energy 
into active channels, for rebuilding 
the country, particularly the capital 
which the invaders had destroyed. 

When at Potsdam, after the deter- 
mined stand of the Soviet Union, 
frontiers were established on the 
Oder, the Neisse and the Baltic, the 
People’s Poland was faced with the 
practical task of uniting the West- 
ern territories to the motherland as 
quickly as possible and resettling 
them with millions of Poles either 
from Poland itself or from abroad. 
The tremendous work, unprece- 
dented in history, of resettling the 
Western territories was carried out 
successfully due to the selfless work 
of the Party organizations. 


These great tasks were being car- 
tied out while a sharp class struggle 
was being conducted against the eie- 
ments of landlord-capitalist reaction. 
Terror, sabotage and armed under- 
ground organizations were aimed at 
destroying the people’s power which 
was just being formed and which 
had not yet been consolidated at all 
levels. But the Soviet Union’s victory 
made it impossible for the imperial- 


the attempts of Polish reaction to 
start civil war. 

The activity of the Polish Work- 
ers’ Party and the successes in the 
building and consolidation of Peo- 
ple’s Poland had a great influence 
over the working people, and helped 
toward the formation of an ideologi- 
cal platform for the other parties. 
The leadership of the regenerated 
Polish Socialist Party stood for a 
united front and co-operation with 
the Polish Workers’ Party. The 
struggle of the Polish Workers’ Par- 
ty for a united front and working- 
class unity became the corner stone 
of the people’s power in Poland, the 
basis for the consolidation of the al- 
liance between the workers and peas- 
ants. The leadership of the Stron- 
nictwo Ludowe [People’s Party], after 
it had broken away from the Right 
wing, became the rallying point for 
radical elements in the peasant move- 
ment. In this way a broad democratic 
people’s front grew up with the Po- 
lish Workers’ Party as the leading 
force. 

The concentration of the demo- 
cratic forces led to the exposure and 
rout of Mikolajczyk’s party (P.S.L.) 
which was closely linked with the 
underground fascist movement. 

Comrade Bierut then went on to 
stress how in these great class battles, 
the united front of the Polish Work- 
ers’ Party and Polish Socialist Party 
was consolidated in spite of the re- 
sistance of the Right elements in the 
Polish Socialist Party. The election 


ists to intervene openly and paralyzed victory of the united working-class 
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front leading the broad masses of 
the working people convinced the 
working class of the correctness of 
the policy of working-class unity and 
led to the rapprochement between 
the Polish Workers’ Party and the 
Polish Socialist Party. 

Summarizing the results of the 
Party’s work prior to the Congress, 
Comrade Bierut said: 


Striving for organic unity, both 
Workers’ Parties have carried on con- 
siderable work to raise the ideological 
level of their members and the politi- 
cal consciousness of the working peo- 
ple. This work particularly deepened 
and developed in the struggle against 
the Right opportunist, reformist ten- 
dencies and the mistakes in the Polish 
Socialist Party, in the struggle against 
the manifestations of the Right, na- 
tionalist deviation of a section of the 
Polish Workers’ Party leadership. In 
the struggle for Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology, in the struggle to purge the 
Party ranks of hostile or casual ele- 
ments, the unity of the two Parties 
matured, and ix is this unity which is 
expressed at this Congress. 


ROLE AND NATURE OF THE 
STATE OF PEOPLE’S 
DEMOCRACY 


The entire historical and revolu- 
tionary experience of the Polish pro- 
letariat confirms how correct and 
profound is the theory of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Considering the question of the 
essence, class content and nature of 
the state under conditions of Peo- 
ple’s Democracy from the point of 


view of Marxism-Leninism, Comrade 
Bierut said: The fact that there was 
no clear answer to this cardinal ques. 
tion was the reason for many mis 
takes and distortions in the estima. 
tion of the historical period in which 
we are living. This estimation wa 
often confined to regarding People’s 
Democracy as a system which dif 
fered qualitatively and in principle 
from the system foreseen by the the. 
ory of Marxism-Leninism. 

Some people have imagined Peo 
ple’s Democracy to be a kind of syn. 
thesis between capitalism and So 
cialism, a specific kind of social-po- 
litical system in which socialist ele. 
ments and capitalist elements exis 
side by side on the basis of mutual 
recognition. Others, while recogniz- 
ing that People’s Democracy results 
from a certain temporary postwar 
relation of forces, were ready to rec- 
oncile themselves to this balance of 
forces in the hope that it would k 
possible as time went on to retum 
to the prewar positions. Others again 
would have liked the new form of 
People’s Democracy to continue for- 
ever as some kind of “successful” 
compromise, as a kind of bridge be 
tween the capitalist West and the 
socialist East. Finally, some people 
who wanted People’s Democracy to 
be a road to Socialism, considered 
that this road was distinguished by 
some sort of special qualities which 
exceeded the bounds of Marxist-Len- 
inist theory. 

The conception of People’s Demo- 
racy as a fundamentally specific and 
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new path to Socialism was meant to 
go hand in hand with the political 
conception of the Polish Workers’ 
Party as a party which was organi- 
zationally new and allegedly isolated 
from its predecessors and from its 
revolutionary traditions, a party rep- 
resenting a kind of ideological mix- 
ture of the Polish Socialist Party con- 
ception of “independence” and the 
traditions of class struggle waged by 
the Social-Democratic Party of Po- 
land and Lithuania and the Polish 
Communist Party. 

There is no doubt that all these 
theories arise out of a social-demo- 
cratic attitude. They are in one form 
or another a relapse to social-democ- 
racy and a return to the opportunist 
or semi-reformist tendencies in the 
working-class movement. 


* * * 


A review of the history of our 
working-class movement, continued 
Comrade Bierut, shows the great role 
played by the Party in the develop- 
ment of the movement, particularly 
in the period of the proletariat’s di- 
rect struggle for power. The history 
of our working-class movement is si- 
multaneously the history of the revo- 
lutionary party, guiding the class 
struggle of the Polish proletariat. 

From the day when the first So- 
cal Revolutionary Party, known as 
“Proletariat” was founded, through 
the Social-Democratic Party of Po- 
land and Lithuania, the Left wing 
of the Polish Socialist Party, the Po- 
lish Communist Party and the Po- 


lish Workers’ Party and right up to 
the time of the United Workers’ Par- 
ty, the forms and the names of the 
Party were changed. 

However, all this time the question 
really amounted to the problem of 
establishing a party expressing a 
consistent and genuine proletarian 
ideology. For the proletariat has one, 
and only one ideology—the ideology 
of scientific Socialism, that is, of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The struggle between the two 
trends of the Polish working-class 
movement was, in fact, the struggle 
between two opposed class ideologies 
—the ideology of the proletariat and 
the ideology of the bourgeoisie: 
the struggle of Marxism-Leninism 
against the ideological influences of 
the bourgeoisie which permeated the 
working-class movement in order to 
subordinate it to the aims and inter- 
ests of the ruling class, the bour- 
geoisie. 

The Polish Workers’ Party fought 
for a proletarian ideology in the spe- 
cific historical period when the 
struggle of the proletariat for power 
was closely bound up with the strug- 
gle for national liberation. 

Hence the peculiarities and the 
historically justified difference in the 
tactics, slogans and organizational 
forms which corresponded to the 
specific conditions of wartime, the 
specific conditions of the struggle 
against the Hitler invaders as the 
main enemy not only of the prole- 
tariat but also of the entire people. 

But while fighting for national lib- 
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eration, the Polish Workers’ Party 
did not give up the struggle for 
working-class power. On the con- 
trary, it was the only party which 
inseparably linked the struggle for 
working-class power with the strug- 
gle for national liberation. 

The waverings of certain comrades 
in the Party who tended to separate 
these questions from each other and 
to subordinate the question of the 
struggle for power to the question 
of national liberation, considering 
the latter to be the main question, 
undoubtedly represented a manifesta- 
tion of opportunism and a departure 
from Leninist principles. 


* * * 


At this stage the tasks of social 
and national liberation could only 
be solved on two basic conditions. 
First, the defeat of fascism by the 
armed forces of the Socialist state, 
without whose assistance neither the 
national liberation of Poland nor her 
social liberation, that is, the seizure 
of power by the proletariat, was pos- 
sible; second, the alliance of the 
working class with the semi-prole- 
tarian elements of town and country- 
side, with the main masses of the 
peasantry and the working intelli- 
gentsia without which it would be 
impossible to maintain and consoli- 
date the power of the proletariat. 

The victory of the Soviet Union in 
the war was the basic factor deter- 
mining the entire further course of 
the history of mankind. It was the 
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greatest victory of the Socialist state 
in the struggle against imperialism, 
and Hitlerism, at that time its mos 
aggressive detachment. Herein lies 
the historical and class meaning of 
this victory. 

Without the defeat of the impe- 
rialist Hitlerite aggressor which was 
brought about by the Soviet Union's 
victory in the war, both the national 
liberation of Poland and other na. 
tions enslaved by Hitlerism, and the 
conquest of power by the Polish pro- 
letariat when the country was lib 
erated, would have been impossible. 
That is why the people’s democratic 
state is the direct result of the histori- 
cal victory won by the Socialist state 
over the Hitlerite invaders during 
World War II. 

The second condition is closely 
bound up with the maintenance of 
power and consolidation of the peo 
ple’s democratic state. It determines 
the essence and class character of this 
state. People’s Democracy did not 
arise as a result of an armed revolt 
aimed at seizure of power by force; 
it did not arise as did Soviet power 
in October 1917; it was the result of 
the victory of the Soviet Union over 
the armed forces of German fas 
cism. 

The entire state apparatus of Po- 
land was at that time in the hands 
of the German fascist invaders and 
was the apparatus of their dictator- 
ship. As German fascism was de- 
feated, this apparatus in the occu- 
pied countries including Poland, fell 
to pieces. The underground bour- 
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geois landlord organizations had pre- 
pared to seize this apparatus the 
moment Hitler Germany was de- 
feated. 

The combination of the liberation 
struggle of the mass of the people 
carried through under the guidance 
of the working class, and the vic- 
torious liberating march of the So- 
viet Army made it possible to build 
up the revolutionary power of the 
people on the ruins of the bour- 
geois apparatus. Thus, it follows that 
the People’s Democratic state is the 
revolutionary power of the popular 
masses headed by the Polish work- 
ing class. 


* * * 


Is it possible to regard People’s 
Democracy as composed of two op- 
posing social systems, as a_ static 
mixture of peacefully co-existing so- 
cialist and capitalist elements? 

It is clear that such a formulation 
of People’s Democracy is absolutely 
false. The history of social develop- 
ment knows no instances of the co- 
existence of antagonistic elements of 
social systems without struggle. 

Analyzing the economy of People’s 
Poland and the shape of its devel- 


opment Comrade Bierut said: 


The task of the working class which 
is building the foundation of a new 
social system is to strengthen and 
deepen the alliance between the work- 
ers and peasants, the basis of the peo- 
ple’s power. 

As long as capitalist elements exist 
and develop, and small-scale economy 


is left to the spontaneity ef the ex- 
change market, the economic roots of 
capitalism may put forth new shoots 
and capitalism has the opportunity 
of regeneration. 

As long as the economic roots of 
capitalist exploitation are not fully 
dug out, capitalist elements will seek 
in every possible way to restore the old 
system of capitalist economy. That is 
why the working class must wage an 
irreconcilable struggle against the capi- 
talist elements, must strive to liquidate 
completely all forms and economic 
sources of capitalist exploitation. 

It follows from this that People’s 
Democracy is not a form of a synthesis 
or stable co-existence of two different 
social orders, but is a form where the 
capitalist elements are dislodged and 
gradually liquidated while at the same 
time the foundations of future socialist 
economy develop and strengthen. 


Deveioping the question of the es- 
sence of People’s Democracy, Com- 
rade Bierut said: People’s Democ- 
racy is a specific form of revolution- 
ary power which has arisen in the 
new historic conditions of our epoch; 
it is an expression of a new correla- 
tion of class forces on an interna- 
tional scale. 

The October Revolution raised 
the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat to a higher level, which it 
had not until then been able to 
reach. 


The October Revolution { wrote Com- 
rade Stalin] has at the same time cre- 
ated in the first proletarian dictator- 
ship a powerful and open base for the 


world revolutionary movement, a base 
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such as the world revolutionary move- 
ment never possessed before and on 
which it can now rely. It has created a 
powerful and open center of the world 
revolutionary movement such as the 
world revolutionary movement never 
possessed before and around which it 
can now rally and organize a united 
revolutionary front of the proletarians 
and of the oppressed nations of all 
countries against imperialism. 


* * ¥* 


The historic victory of the Soviet 
Union in World War II, Comrade 
Bierut went on, has made a new, 
deep breach in the world system of 
the imperialist forces and created a 
new powerful foundation for the 
revolutionary, anti-imperialist front. 
The working class and its Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties everywhere 
headed the struggle of the peoples 
against the Hitler invaders. In this 
combination of the national libera- 
tion struggle and the class struggle, 
the class factor was the leading one. 
For in the period of imperialism, 
only the working class can consistent- 
ly defend the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the peoples from the ma- 
chinations of the imperialists. 

The working masses, the working 
class enslaved by Hitlerism, and its 
political organizations had in the 
Soviet Army their class ally which 
not only brought liberation to the 
peoples enslaved by Hitlerism but 
which, by its very presenee, para- 
lyzed the camp of reaction and de- 
prived it of the possibility of taking 
up arms against the revolutionary 
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movement. The presence of the So- 
viet Army was a guarantee that the 
imperialist powers would not decide 
the fate of any country against the 
interests of the people. 

Under such conditions, the anti- 
capitalist revolution was able to take 
place without a revolutionary up. 
heaval, without widespread civil war, 
without the use of violence on a large 
scale. 

The specific feature of the develop- 
ment of People’s Democracy in Po. 
land was the fact that during the 
period of its rise, the administrative 
apparatus of the occupationists had 
been smashed and the state machin- 
ery of the Polish bourgeoisie com- 
promised, crushed, and made power 
less. 

One must not forget, however, the 
cardinal historic truth—that this 
could happen only because of the 
presence of powerful class _revolu- 
tionary forces which did not allow 
the bourgeoisie to capture power, 
but helped the working people tw 
seize political power. 

The working class of the countries 
where imperialist armies entered did 
not have such conditions, but we 
enjoyed such conditions when we 
linked the destiny of our country, 
our independence, our advance t 
Socialism with the Soviet Union, 
with the fraternal Soviet Army, with 
the Bolshevik Party. 


* * * 


Dwelling on the question of the 
path of transition from People’s 
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Democracy to Socialism, Comrade 
Rierut said: The main laws of de- 
velopment governing our advance to 
Socialism arise from the fundamental 
theses of Marxism-Leninism: 

Seizure of power by the working 
‘lass which stands at the head of 
the popular masses. 

The leading role of the working 
dass in alliance of workers and peas- 
ants and in the democratic people’s 
front. 

Realization of leadership by the 
revolutionary political party. 
Irreconcilable class struggle; elimi- 
nation of big capital and landed 
property; offensive against capitalist 
¢lements. 

But these general laws do not pre- 
lude specific, diverse forms. 

Our particular way along the gen- 
eral path—not to mention the inevit- 
able specific form arising from na- 
tional peculiarities—is above all the 
outcome of the fact that we as a 
People’s Democracy came into being 
with the help and support of the 
Soviet Union, as a result of the de- 
cat of fascism in World War II. 
People’s Democracy in Poland is 
ne of the specific features of the 
Marxist-Leninist path to Socialism, 
i path blazed for the first time in 
ne history of mankind by the vic- 
forious proletariat of Russia. The 
Kistinctive feature of our path is that: 
We were not threatened with im- 
Perialist invasion. On the contrary 


ve had the fraternal, allied Soviet 
Army. 





We did not become economically 
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dependent on the imperialist coun- 
tries which would have led to politi- 
cal dependence, because we received 
the fraternal economic assistance of 
the Soviet state. 

Lastly, we were able from the very 
outset to make extensive use of the 
experience and achievements of the 
Soviet Union in the political, eco- 
nomic and scientific spheres and in 
the domain of culture. 

Thus, just as at the basis of our 
People’s Democracy lies the selfless, 
heroic help of the Soviet Union, the 
basis of the distinctive feature of our 
path, compared with the Soviet path, 
rests on the all-round help of the 
Soviet Union and on the utilization 
of the experience and achievements 
of the victorious dictatorship of the 
proletariat, thanks to which we, with- 
in the framework of Peoples’ De- 
mocracy, are able, in our way, to 
realize the functions of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Peoples’ Democracy as a new form 
of political power of the working 
people, headed by the working class, 
best of all ensures under present his- 
toric conditions, our advance toward 
Socialism. 


EDUCATING THE MASSES 
IN THE SPIRIT OF 
INTERNATIONALISM 


The political unification of the 
working class, said Comrade Bierut, 
will raise the consciousness, the spirit 
of selflessness and enthusiasm of the 
working people to a still higher level, 
will accelerate the tempo of our con- 
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struction and ensure a more rapid 
advance to Socialism. 

However, the essential condition 
for the growth of this political con- 
sciousness is to educate the Party and 
the popular masses in the spirit of 
understanding the exceptional impor- 
tance of international ties between 
the working people at the present 
new historical phase—the phase of 
new aggressive attacks by imperial- 
ism against the working-class move- 
ment, against the new democracies, 
against the land of Socialism, the 
USSR. ° 

Drawing the correct conclusions 
from the history and experience of 
our movement, and combining this 
experience with an analysis of the 
present international situation, we 
must wage a particularly resolute 
and irreconcilable struggle against 
manifestations of nationalistic ten- 
dencies as a special form with the aid 
of which the class enemy will seck to 
retard our development, our advance, 
our socialist construction. 

Concluding his remarks on the in- 
ternational situation Comrade Bierut 
said: 

The hatred of imperialism and its 
“Socialist” agents for the U.SS.R. 
and the countries of the People’s De- 
mocracy is being intensified now due 
to the powerful consolidation and 
constant growth of the popular forces 
which are waging a struggle for 
freedom and peace throughout the 
world. 

Only the nationalistic Yugoslav 
traitors broke away from the united 


anti-imperialist front; by utilizing 
the machinery of state power the 
are impelling their country and jt 
courageous peoples onto the path of 
dependence on imperialism. By te. 
coming more and more dependent 
on imperialism the nationalistic Tito 
group in Yugoslavia is sliding down 
into the camp of those who are fight- 
ing against the international working 
class and the popular movement 
which defends peace and freedom. 

The history of the working-class 
movement teaches us that national. 
ism is the most dangerous and con- 
cealed enemy of the liberating aspire. 
tions of the people and is a weapon 
in the struggle against the consolids 
tion and unity of the working class 
Nationalism is the opposite of real 
profound patriotism. Patriotism i 
sincere and genuine only when it i 
international. It is impossible to bk 
sincere in love of country without 
fighting for human freedom and » 
cial progress. 

Absence of vigilance in relation 
the nationalistic tendencies which 
are introduced into the working-<las 
movement owing to the pressure oi 
petty-bourgeois elements is a grei 
danger which dulls class consciow 
ness, Comrade Bierut stressed. Tha 
is why the struggle against national 
ism, the struggle to educate the work 
ing people in the spirit of proletaria 
internationalism, the deep-going tr 
ditions of which the United Worker 
Party is inheriting from its pred 
cessors, is the main and cardin 
duty of every Party member. 
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PARTY AND STATE TASKS 


The draft of the ideological decla- 
ration of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, said Comrade Bierut, sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval, notes 
that the People’s Democratic state, 
during the short period of its exist- 
ence, has achieved the following suc- 
cesses: 


Stable guarantee of the independ- 
ence and of the frontiers of the Re- 
public; 

Rapid recovery of the country 
from the devastation caused by the 
war, rapid industrialization of the 
country, and expansion of the eco- 
nomic potential of the socialized 
sector ; 

The reuniting of the Western 
lands and their settlement; introduc- 
tion of planning in economy and 
elimination of crises; 

Abolition of unemployment, steady 
improvement of material position of 
the workers, provision of extensive 
opportunities for social advancement 
and growing participation of the 
working people in state administra- 
tion; 

Serious alleviation of the land 
hunger of the peasant masses and 
improvement of the living conditions; 

Development of education at all 
stages making education and cul- 
ture accessible to the broad masses; 

Improvement of the position of the 
working women; 

Provision of extensive opportunities 
for work and study to the urban and 
rural youth. 
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Basing itself on these achievements 
and first and foremost on the unity 
of the working people, a manifesta- 
tion of which is the political unity 
of the working class, the United Par- 
ty has set itself the great historic task 
of laying the foundations of the So- 
cialist system in Poland. 

To fulfill this task we must elimi- 
nate and overcome a number of diff- 
culties inherited from the capitalist 
system, namely: 

The existence of exploiting classes 
and their hostile activity directed 
against the national economy, the 
working people and against the peo- 
ple’s state; 

The economic backwardness of the 
country and the devastation caused 
by the war and the Hitlerite occupa- 
tion; 

The low productivity of labor due 
to this backwardness, and as a conse- 
quence the still unsatisfactory living 
standard of the masses; 

The cultural backwardness of a 
substantial part of the population 
which we inherited from the rule 
of capitalists and landlords; 

The presence of elements of bu- 
reaucracy in our state machinery, 
etc., etc. 

The united working class, under 
the leadership of its Party guided by 
historical experience and by the teach- 
ings of Marxism and Leninism, will 
undoubtedly overcome these difficul- 


ties. 
a” © 


What is this main task of the 
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People’s Democracy which we define 
as building a Socialist society? 

It consists in creating conditions of 
well-being and culture for the popu- 
lar masses that would correspond to 
the achievements of modern science 
and the natural potentialities of our 
country. Socialism is not simply a 
distribution of the fruits of labor pro- 
duced by society; it is first and fore- 
most the highest level in the develop- 
ment of the productive forces that 
can be attained at the present state 
of technical knowledge. 

Both the victory of the October 
Revolution ‘and the building of So- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R. were based 
on the alliance of the workers and 
peasants. In Poland also, the People’s 
Democracy must firmly rely on an 
alliance of workers and peasants to 
lay the foundations of Socialism in 
town and countryside; it is impos- 
sible to build Socialism in the town 
without caring for the development 
of the village, for increased agricul- 
tural output. 

Comrade Bierut defined the per- 
spectives for the development of the 
countryside as follows: 

A stable guarantee for the well- 
being of the toiling peasantry and 
for a substantial increase in agricul- 
tural production is possible only 
under conditions of collective farm- 
ing in the countryside effected in the 
form of producers co-operatives. This 
is best shown by the experience of 
the Soviet Union. Concrete forms of 
this co-operation, adapted to our con- 
ditions, will be created and deter- 


mined by the Polish peasants them. 
selves who will rely on the people's 
state and on the alliance with the 
working class, and who will become 
convinced from experience of the 
superiority of collective farming. 

In the countryside as in the town, 
in agriculture as in industry, the 
main task is to increase the produc. 
tivity of labor of the peasant by per. 
fecting the means of production, by 
using machinery and modern agri. 
cultural equipment, which would 
make it considerably easier to raise 
the yield. One of the obstacles in ap- 
plying modern methods of cultiva- 
tion and production is the scattered 
nature of the peasant households. 
The only way to overcome this diff. 
culty is to farm the land collectively 
and collective use of the machinery 
and agricultural equipment which 
cannot be accomplished by individ. 
ual small households. 

It is necessary to effect a steady 
and systematic improvement in the 
material conditions of the workers, 
so that together with increased pro 
ductivity of labor, wages are in- 
creased and the general standard of 
living raised. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the rapid growth of in- 
dustry must be accompanied by a 
parallel increase in the cultural level 
and professional knowledge of the 
workers. 

Recalling Stalin’s words regarding 
the decisive importance of cadres, 
Comrade Bierut defined the task of 
training and educating cadres as an 
important task of the Party. 
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The propagation of knowledge and 
culture, he said, is the most impor- 
tant and, at the same time, most hon- 
orable task of the Party. To give the 
masses access to all the achievements 
of culture—through the construction 
of Socialism—such is the task of our 
Party. 

Concluding his report, Comrade 
Bierut pointed out: 


We are uniting as the vanguard of 
the Polish proletariat, as the leading 
force of the Polish people in their on- 
ward march to Socialism, as the Polish 
detachment of the international front 
of democracy and Socialism. We are 
uniting in order to lead Poland forward 
to the full triumph of social justice, to 
the elimination of all and every ex- 
ploitation of man by man—to Social- 
ism. (Stormy applause.) 








Class Forces in Israel's Fight for Independence 


by A. B. Magil 


THE AREA OF Isract is only slightly 
larger than that of Connecticut, and 
its population is smaller than that 
of the Bronx. Yet its struggle for 
freedom has an epic meaning which 
has affected world relationships and 
has stirred and heartened freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. 


PALESTINE AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Basically, the problem of Israel as 
of all of Palestine is part of the prob- 
lem of the Middle East. It is the 
problem of freeing this vast area from 
the grip of foreign imperialism, of 
releasing the forces of national and 
social revolution that can break 
through the feudal relationships 
which landlock the Middle East. The 
birth of the state of Israel and the 
struggle for independence it is wag- 
ing is an integral part of this massive 
transformation. 

The Middle East is the world’s 
greatest oil gusher. It contains nearly 
42 percent of the proven reserves of 
oil. American oil companies today 
own about 40 percent of the Middle 
Eastern reserves, and their stake is 
growing. 

These oil buccaneers have intimate 
connections with the government, 
notably with the State Department 
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and with Secretary of Defense For. 
restal. That they exert powerful in 
fluence on American policy toward 
Palestine and the Middle East has 
been abundantly proved in testimony 
before Congressional committess 
However, the prevalent tendency 
paint the portrait of this policy e. 
clusively in oil is an oversimplificz- 
tion. It obscures the connection be. 
tween the Palestine policy and Amer. 
ican foreign policy as a whole and 
the underlying forces that shape both. 

The Middle East was a major 
arena of power struggle for centuries 
before oil was first commercially pro 
duced there some forty years ago. 
This great area, which forms th 
land bridge between Europe, Asa 
and Africa, has been called “the stra- 
tegic epicenter of the world.” It com 
mands the sea-lanes to India and the 
western Mediterranean channel w 
Europe. It is the bastion of the Suez 
Canal. And today it constitutes, apart 
from Norway, imperialism’s only di 
rect land and air approach to th 
Soviet Union. Ernest Bevin once apt- 
ly termed the Middle East “the throat 
of the British Empire.” In rg19, thi 
throat spewed bullets and bombs 
when the British used Iran as a bas 
for military operations against th 
young socialist state. Today British 
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and American bases in the Middle 
East are preparing for a much larger 
edition of the anti-Soviet crusade. 


THE JEWISH NATION 


It is against this turbulent back- 
ground, as an inseparable part of a 
gigantic oil empire and war base, that 
Israel and its problems must be con- 
sidered. At the same time, the Jewish 
state and its problems have their own 
distinct character that sets them apart 
in important respects from the rest 
of the Middle East. 

The Jews of Israel belong to one 
of the oldest peoples in the world, 
and constitute the youngest among 
nations. Though Zionism proclaimed 
the thesis that the Jews of all coun- 
tries have throughout the nearly two 
thousand years since their dispersion 
constituted a single nation, with Pal- 
estine as their homeland, it was not 
the mystical bonds of the past but 
the brutalities of the present which 
brought into being the Jewish nation 
in that country. 

Hitler made the difference. The 
spread of the Nazi terror profoundly 
changed the actual social, economic 
and cultural environment of the 
Jews of Europe west of the Soviet 
border. It changed this environment 
in a way that was common to mil- 
lions, forcibly uprooting large num- 
bers of them from Germany and the 
nations which fell under the fascist 
shadow. With the doors of most 
other lands virtually closed, hundreds 
of thousands sought salvation in Pal- 
estine. In the eight years from 1932 


to 1939 inclusive, more than 200,000 
Jews entered the country. The num- 
ber would have been even greater, 
had it not been for the Arab-Jewish 
disturbances of 1936-1939 which the 
British used as a pretext for limiting 
immigration. After 1939 only the 
White Paper, backed by naked force, 
prevented new hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees from entering. 
Thus it was only in the ‘thirties 
that the factors of nationhood began 
to mature—the beginnings of a stable 
community with a national market 
and a common economy within a 
territorial framework. Industry _re- 
quired workers in sufficient numbers, 
capital, and the technical skill to 
combine both in production. The 
‘thirties provided all three, the Ger- 
man immigrants especially bringing 
capital, technical knowledge and in 
some cases modern industrial equip- 
ment. This marked the first period 
of industrial expansion in the Jewish 
economy of Palestine. An even more 
rapid expansion took place during 
World War II, when capital invest- 
ment and the number of workers 
doubled and industrial production 
increased more than twofold. This 
growth of the forces of industrial 
capitalism effected a decisive quali- 
tative change within the Jewish com- 
munity, transforming it from a col- 
onization project into a modern na- 
tion with a common territory, ¢co- 
nomic life, language and culture. 
The maturation of this nationhood, 
colliding with the British efforts to 
short-circuit its further development, 





generated the national struggle for 
statehood and independence. 


THE ROLE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The confluence of three factors 
made possible the birth of the Jewish 
state: the mass struggle within Pal- 
estine and the support it received 
from the peoples of other countries; 
the firm and energetic stand of the 
Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies in the United Nations; 
and the Anglo-American conflict, 
which provided an opportunity for 
public opinion in the United States 
{Oo press our government into voting, 
after much vacillation, for the par- 
tition resolution of November 20, 
1947. 

Bevin brought the Palestine prob- 
lem to the U.N. in the hope of fur- 
ther entangling it in international 
conflict and endlessly delaying a so- 
lution. There is no doubt that the 
United States would have played 
along with Britain had not the Soviet 
Union boldly championed the na- 
tional aspirations of both the Jewish 
and Arab peoples. There are those 
who believe that in Gromyko’s his- 
toric speech the Soviet Union re- 
versed its previous position and aban- 
doned its position on Zionism. This 
is shallow thinking. The U.S.S.R., 
adhering to Leninist-Stalinist princi 
ples, always opposed imperialism in 
the Middle East, as elsewhere, and 
always sympathized with the anti- 
imperialist struggles of all peoples. 
Socialism is in principle opposed to 
all forms of bourgeois nationalism, 
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including Zionism. But the Socialix 
State was and is sympathetic to the 
efforts of oppressed nations to free 
themselves, even when those efforts 
are led by bourgeois nationalists who 
are never consistent fighters agains 
imperialism. 

When, as a result of developments 
in Palestine and internationally, the 
relations between the Jewish com. 
munity and the mandatory power 
changed and that community moved 
toward resistance to Britain and to 
ward independence, the Soviet Union 
necessarily lent its support to the na 
tional aspirations of both Palestinian 
peoples. 

Soviet policy toward Israel is not 
based on ephemeral tactical consider- 
ations. The U.S.S.R. alone among 
the great powers has shown genuine 
friendship for Israel and fidelity to 
the U.N. partition decision becaus 
only its policy is based on that con- 
sistent anti-imperialism and defens 
of the right of national self-determi 
nation which characterize the whole 
of Soviet foreign policy. 


THE JEWISH WORKING CLASS 


The Jewish working class of Pal- 
estine came into existence, nol 
through the draconic dispossession oi 
free peasants from the land, as in 
England or most of Europe; not 
through the concentration of land 
ownership, as in Virginia; nor 
through the expropriation of debt 
ridden small producers, as in other 
parts of the American colonies. In 
Palestine the Jewish working class 
was created as an agricultural prole- 
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tariat through the deliberate acts of 
middle-class immigrants who chose 
to work on the land rather than con- 
tinue in trade or the professions. At 
first they worked for private capitalist 
farmers; later many were employed 
by public capital on co-operative 
farms. With the inevitable rise of 
industry and growth of building con- 
struction and transport the higher 
wages paid in these branches at- 
tracted some of the agricultural work- 
ers as well as new immigrants. 

The labor movement in Jewish Pal- 
estine has also had a unique devel- 
opment. It originated among the ag- 
ricultural rather than the industrial 
workers. The Histadrut (General 
Federation of Jewish Labor) includes 
not only workers, but individual co- 
operative farmers, self-employed per- 
sons in the cities who do not hire 
labor, and the wives of workers. 
Thus, perhaps 40 percent of its mem- 
bership is non-proletarian. And if we 
exclude the collective farmers (mem- 
vers of kibbutzim who receive no 
wages), only about half of the nearly 
200,000 members of the Histradrut 
are wage-earners. Another character- 
istic of the Histadrut is that coloniza- 
tion and settlement and the business 
enterprises related to them have oc- 
cupied its energies at least as much 
is trade-union activity. 

The Jewish labor movement was 
‘rom the outset deeply imbued with 
| nationalist rather than internation- 
list ideology. One of the ways in 
vhich this expressed itself was in the 
chauvinist slogan of kibbush avodah 
conquest of labor), which was used 


to exclude Arab workers from Jewisti 
enterprises. Moreover, this is a labor 
movement suckled on reformism 
from birth; whereas in other coun- 
tries reformism arose after the estab- 
lishment of the trade unions and the 
considerable growth of industry, in 
Palestine it preceded both. 

These five factors—the petty-bour- 
geois social origin, the agrarian gene- 
sis of the labor movement, the large 
petty-bourgeois element in its mem- 
bership, the Histadrut’s deep-rooted 
chauvinism, and its reformist char- 
acter—have shaped the development 
of the Jewish working class and its 
organizations. This working class has 
evolved so recently that even today, 
despite the considerable advance of 
industry, it has not yet outlived its 
petty-bourgeois origins, which the in- 
flux of predominantly non-proletar- 
ian immigrants tends to renew and 
perpetuate. And the collective and 
co-operative farmers continue to 
wieid a large, and in some respects 
preponderant, influence in the labor 
movement and the Zionist workers’ 
parties. 

However, contrary forces have also 
molded the Jewish working class. 
With growing industrial develop- 
ment came strikes that increasingly 
shattered the harmony which the 
trade-union leadership sought to es- 
tablish with the employers. An ex- 
ceptionally sharp rise in the strike 
curve took place during World War 
II as a result of the rapid expansion 
of industry and the inflationary as- 
cent of living costs. 

The rising class struggle has also 
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been reflected in the Histadrut, where 
a Left opposition now commands the 
support of a substantial part of the 
membership. 

One of the most significant war- 
time phenomena was the first joint 
strikes of Jewish and Arab workers. 
At the same time, chauvinist walk- 
outs against the employment of 
Arabs virtually disappeared. In the 
postwar period these joint strikes 
reached an even higher level, the 
largest of them being directed at 
British government enterprises and 
merging with the general struggle 
against British rule. The climax of 
this joint movement came in May 
1947, when 40,000 Arab and Jewish 
workers in government camps and 
shops took part in the largest strike 
ever held in Palestine. 

These struggles marked a momen- 
tous break with the ingrown nation- 
alism and mutual distrust in which 
the workers of both nations had been 
reared. The sharpening class struggle 
and the closer inter-linking of the 
Arab and Jewish economies as a re 
sult of the growth of capitalist rel:- 
tions within both communities have 
also produced a trend in the Zionist 
movement toward Jewish-Arab co- 
operation. This is a minority trend 
and it has been represented chiefly 
by Hashomer Hatzair, a Left Zionist 
party with its base in the collective 
farms (it is now part of the Uniie.! 
Workers Party). 


THE NATIONAL STRUGGLE 


The national struggle unleashed 
by the White Paper of 1939 has also 


been an arena of class struggle. The 
issues of resistance or capitulation to 
foreign imperialism have tended to 
reflect class alignments. It is from the 
workers and collective farmers that 
the main impetus in the fight for 
freedom has come. A limited and 
inconsistent impulse in this direction 
also developed among the industrial. 
ists—often in the extreme chauvinis 
and near-fascist form represented by 
the Right-wing Revisionist Party and 
the Irgun, its offspring. However, 
the industrialists are not a factor in- 
dependent from the commercial and 
financial bourgeoisie—or from the 
British and American investors in 
Palestine industry. In general the 
capitalist interests, bound by a thov- 
sand threads to their counterparts in 
the “mother” country, have resisted 
any move that might weaken this 
profitable relationship. On the other 
hand, the Revisionists reflected tw 
some extent American capitalist in- 
fluence, which was not averse t 
loosening the British grip on Pales 
tine in favor of the American. 
Not far behind the bourgeoisie in 
subservience to British authority was 
the reformist leadership of the Labor 
Party (Mapai), which controlled the 
trade-union movement. Through this 
Social-Democratic party and the His- 
tadrut the workers were for years 
tied to the policy of the bourgeoisie 
—to collaboration with British im 
perialism. The symbol of this was the 
alliance formed in the world Zionist 
movement between the Labor Party 
chieftains and the Right-wing Gen- 
eral Zionist, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
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the arch-champion of pro-British ap- 
‘ment. 

The White Paper of 1939 whip- 
lashed the Jewish community into 
mass restetance and forced a rift in 
the marriage of the bourgeoisie and 
Mapai. From that time until today 
the Labor Party leadership has vacil- 
lated between the claims of the Right 
and the pressure of the Left. Within 
the party itself a Left wing crystal- 
lized as a result of differences over 
both class and national issues. In 
1944 this Left wing broke with the 
Labor Party and formed one of its 
own, Achdut Avodah (Unity of La- 
bor). It was this group that became 
a dynamic force in the Haganah and 
was largely responsible for the cre- 
ation of the Palmach, the commando 
formation which was the best-trained 
sector of the Haganah. 

But the path from resistance to 
the fight for independence was one 
which the Zionist leaders traversed 
most reluctantly and only after their 
best efforts to conciliate Britain and 
to dam the tide of popular struggle 
proved unavailing. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL 


The national liberation war which 
Israel has waged against the mer- 
cenaries of British and American im- 
perialism has given the world new 
magn#ficent examples of the courage, 
initiative and skill that flood out of 
a people fighting for its freedom. 
The men and women of the former- 
ly illegal Haganah, predominantly 
workers and farmers, joined with 


the militant survivors of the Nazi 
concentration camps in forging and 
defending Jewish statehood. The 
popular character of the Haganah 
(even though in an earlier period it 
had been guided by a pro-imperialist 
policy); the major role that Left 
Zionist elements played in the Ha- 
ganah’s leadership; the absence of a 
military caste; and the relative weak- 
ness of the bourgeoisie and its state 
apparatus combined to give the army 
of Israel-a predominantly democratic 
people’s character. 

The same cannot be said for the 
government in either its provisional 
or elected form. A coalition of the 
bourgeoisie and Social-Democracy, 
under the sharp prodding of the peo- 
ple, hesitantly picked up the pieces 
of state power scattered to the wind 
by the departing Britons. However, 
once the state was an accomplished 
fact, the capitalists sought to consolli- 
date their positions within it and to 
compromise the war of independence 
through concessions to Washington 
and London operating behind the 
facade of the United Nations. One 
faction of the ruling class, fearing 
the strength of the democratic masses, 
tried to seize exclusive power through 
the insurrection of the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi a little over a month after the 
creation of the state. In that test of 
strength Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
found it necessary to call on the 
Left, on the Palmach, to extinguish 
the putsch. The Irgun did not lack 
apologists in the Right wing of the 
General Zionists and among the cler- 


ical leadership of the Mizrachi, the 
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religious Zionist party. However, the 
major capitalist elements preferred to 
achieve their ends in other ways. 
Paced by the Laborites, who held 
the key government positions, the 
bourgeoisie was able to impose its 
policy of placing the economic bur- 
den of the war on the backs of the 
people. The tax system was modeled 
largely after the one in force under 
the British: 70 percent of the revenue 
is derived from indirect taxes, cor- 
poration taxes are considerably lower 
than those in the United States and 
Britain, and no levies have been 
placed on excess profits, gifts and 
inheritances. Price control is more 
shadowy than in World War II un- 
der the mandate; as a result, the 
black market and profiteering have 
flourished, and living costs mounted 
another 35-40 percent during 1948. 
The course of Israel’s independence 
struggle has been chiefly reflected in 
conflicts over two issues: foreign 
policy and the social character of the 
army. The latter conflict centered 
around the leadership of the army 
and the role of the Palmach. The 
Israeli bourgeoisie had the bad luck 
to achieve state power without a “re- 
liable” military force at its command. 
Even before the proclamation of the 
state Ben Gurion set about remedy- 
ing this situation. After various ma- 
meuvers he eventually succeeded in 
ousting the commander in chief of 
the Haganah, Israel Galili of the 
United Workers Party, and in dis- 
solving in fact, if not in name, the 
Palmach. These were important steps 
toward remolding the army in the 


image of the government. However, 
the struggle is not yet over, and the 
progressive elements still retain sig. 
nificant influence in the armed forces, 

The most important test for Israel's 
government, decisive for the coun- 
try’s future, is foreign policy. Gov. 
ernment leaders have _ repeatedly 
stated that in the conflict between 
East and West they want to pursue 
a path of strict “neutrality.” There 
is no doubt that for the present they 
do not wish to align the country 
openly and completely with one side. 

However, the world conflict is not 
geographical; it is between the forces 
of imperialism and anti-imperialism 
everywhere, between democracy and 
reaction, between the millions who 
strive for national self-determination 
and the exploiting few who seek 
world domination and oppression. 
In this context the very birth of Israel 
was an “unneutral” act, a taking sides 
with the anti-imperialist and demo- 
cratic camp. And it was no accident 
that the creation of the Jewish state 
was opposed and sabotaged in dif 
ferent ways by the leaders of the 
world imperialist forces, the United 
States and Britain. The prosecution 
of the war and the resistance to the 
territorial amputation of Israel have 
further brought the Jewish state into 
repeated conflict with Britain and 
the United States. 

Similarly, it is no accident that the 
establishment of the Jewish state 
and the defense of Israel's independ- 
ence have been firmly supported by 
the leaders of the anti-imperialist 
side, the Soviet Union and the Peo 
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ple’s Democracies. Thus, strict neu- 
ality is a mirage; what strengthens 
or weakens Jewish independence 
tends to align Israel with one or the 
other side in the world conflict. And 
itcan be said that to the extent that 
the government has attempted to 
achieve a spurious neutrality—as, for 
example, its silence on the question 
of whether the Soviet Union should 
be included among the United Na- 
tions truce observers—it has taken 
ides against Israel. 

Second, even if the government of 
Isael takes no active measures to 
strengthen its bonds with the ruling 
circles of the United States and Bri- 
win, economic’ gravitation pulls it 
into the imperialist orbit. It can be 
pulled out only by determined coun- 
ter-measures — measures which in- 
dude struggle against the domination 
of foreign capital, against attempts 
(0 Marshallize Israel, and for closer 
eonomic, political and cultural ties 
with the world anti-imperialist forces 
headed by the U.S.S.R. and the Peo- 
ole’s Democracies. 

The pro-imperialist orientation is 
masked by frequent insistence that 
\sael’s foreign policy is based on the 
United Nations. Since the United 
Nations is itself based largely on 
American and British control, this 
satement is a pious figleaf for subor- 
dination to the dictates of foreign 
imperialism. The truce, with its ap- 
paratus controlled largely by Wash- 
ington, has been one aspect of this 
wbordination. Significantly, it was 
chiefly pressure from the Israeli army 
that on several occasions forced re- 


sumption of the war to drive the 
invaders out of the country. 

With the Soviet Union, relations 
have been formally friendly and cor- 
rect. The attitude may be gleaned 
from an official press release issued 
by the Foreign Ministry on a press 
conference held in Tel Aviv Decem 
ber 26, 1948, by Aubrey Eban, Israeli 
representative to the United Nations. 
The release states: “Of the attitude 
of the U.S.S.R. during the Assembly 
Mr. Eban Said that it had been based 
unswervingly on the actual text of 
the November 29 resolution. Such 
fidelity to a decision of the United 
Nations by a member state must be 
treated with respect.” Respect! This 
is the only positive conclusion which 
the molders of Israel’s foreign policy 
draw from the powerful and con 
sistent support their country has r¢ 
ceived from the U.S.S.R. and _ its 
allies. 

Toward Britain a policy of doubl 
bookkeeping has been im force. Bri 
tain is vehemently denounced as the 
arch-enemy of Israel. At the same 
time, no move is made against British 
capital even when it sabotages the 
war effort, as in the case of the Haifa 
refineries, which refused to resume 
production of oil. On the contrary, 
reciprocal delegations of British and 
Israeli businessmen are strengthening 
economic relations and opening new 
channels for the investment of what 
is called “Anglo-Jewish capital.” This 
is part of the general drift toward 
the imperialist West. 

In regard to the United States, the 
government’s public attitude is to 
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pretend that a fundamental cleavage 
exists between American and British 
policy and to depict the United 
States, like the Soviet Union, as 
Israel’s friend. Washington’s fre- 
quent betrayals are attributed to a 
few diabolical pro-British State De- 
partment officials who are seeking to 
scuttle the “real” American policy 
of friendship for Israel. This has the 
effect of facilitating the American 
aim to replace Britain as the domi- 
nant power in Palestine, thereby 
cannon the whole US. posi- 
tion in the Middle East. Politically, 
this aim ‘has already been largely 
achieved. The economic invasion is 
to follow. And Israeli government 
spokesmen are issuing appeals to 
USS. capitalists to “come and get it.” 

The situation is similar in regard 
to contributions from abroad. Four- 
fifths of these come from the United 
States, largely from American Jews. 
This fact has been converted into a 
Damoclean sword by the government 
of Israel and all the Zionist political 
parties. Concessions to American im- 
perialism are defended on the ground 
that Israel cannot break its ties with 
the largest Jewish community in the 
world. This is patent sophistry. The 
Jewish people of the United States 
have more than once demonstrated 
their affection and support for Israel 
and their opposition to the bipartisan 
duplicity of their government. It is 
the Right-wing leadership of the 
Zionist Organization of America, and 
their loyal opposition, the former 
leadership, who counsel and practice 
subservience to American imperial- 
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ism. This leadership is closely ass. 
ciated with the reactionary Gener 
Zionists in Israel, whose party re. 
ceived only 5.1 percent of the vote ip 
the recent election. Nevertheless, the 
Israeli government, led by a pany 
that professes to be socialist, instead 
of appealing to the Jewish people of 
America to support the struggle for 
complete independence from impe. 
rialism, is by its appeasement policy 
helping immobilize them in face of 
the Truman-Dulles drive to conven 
Israel into a semi-colony of Wal 
Street. 

The majority of Israel's people, 
however, do not favor a so-called 
western orientation, but an orienta. 
tion on Israel’s interests. That is why 
the Soviet Union is the most popular 
great power in the country—so popv- 
lar that in the election campaign 
even the Irgun found it necessary to 
give lip-service in its platform to 


friendship with the U.S.S.R. 
THE ARAB QUESTION 


The entanglement in the imperial: 
ist web has been facilitated by the 
government’s Arab policy. This pol 
icy is devoid of realistic national self 
interest, let alone consideration for 
the rights of those who were to have 
been Israel’s friendly neighbors is 
Palestine and a large minority within 
the Jewish state. 

The Palestinian Arabs have mort 
than once demonstrated their host: 
ity to British rule and their desire for 
independence. On various occasions, 
however, reactionary leaders succeed: 


ed in betraying the people’s struggles 
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by turning them against the Jewish 
community. This tactic was facili- 
tated by the pro-imperialist and anti- 
Arab policies of the Zionist leader- 
ship. Any discussion of the treatment 
accorded the Palestinian Arabs by 
the government of Israel must start 
with one fact of towering signifi- 
cance: with relatively few exceptions, 
the Palestinian Arabs did not parti- 
cipate in the fighting against the 
Jews. This was in contrast to the 
situation in 1936-39. The refusal of 
the mass of Palestinian Arabs to join 
the Mufti’s bands, despite the reac- 
tionary pressure to which they were 
subjected, is a fact that was at one 
time publicly acknowledged and wel- 
comed by Jewish leaders. 

The Arab population of Palestine 
thus constituted a potentially great 
asset to the Jewish people and the 
Jewish state in their struggle against 
the foreign invaders instigated, sub- 
sidized and armed by Britain and 
the United States. The government 
of Israel, however, has done almost 
everything to transform this potential 
sset into an actual liability. 

Instead of announcing that when 
a general armistice is established, the 
Arab refugees—citizens of Israel to 
whom full equality of rights had 
deen pledged—would be permitted 
to return to their homes, the govern- 
ment has made it clear that few, if 
any, will be readmitted. To justify 
this callous policy—a policy which 
strengthens the hand of Arab reac- 
ton—it has been necessary to falsify 
story. The myth has been concocted 


that the majority of the Palestinian 
Arabs attacked the Jews and that 
their flight expressed in the words of 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok, “a 
guilty conscience.” 

No less foolhardy from the stand- 
point of Jewish national interests is 
the Israeli government’s attitude to- 
ward the fate of the Arab sector of 
Palestine. The U.N. partition reso- 
lution provided for the creation of 
two independent states, Jewish and 
Arab, politically separate but eco- 
nomically joined. It requires no pro- 
found understanding of the politics 
of the Middle East to recognize that 
a friendly democratic Arab state, 
apart from its importance to the 
Arab population of Palestine, is a 
necessity for the Jewish people and 
its state—essential for their economic 
health and military security. Yet the 
government of Israel has adopted an 
attitude of virtual neutrality toward 
the future of Arab Palestine. A gov- 
ernment spokesman, commenting 
last September 23, on the Bernadotte 
report, which proposed annexing the 
Arab sector to Britain’s synthetic 
puppet kingdom of Transjordan, 
made this astonishing statement: 
“The situation as regards the Arab 
part of Palestine appears to be too 
confused to justify any definite com- 
ment.” 

“Neutrality” on this issue, as on 
the larger question of foreign policy, 
means at best non-interference with 
the plans of Israel’s enemies. For, 
needless to say, annexation of Arab 
Palestine by Abdullah, with perhaps 
a few crumbs of land thrown to 
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Egypt and Syria, would be a major 
disaster for Israel. It would mean 
British troops and bases at its door- 
step. And instead of having as its 
neighbor a friendly Arab state, Israel 
would be encircled by enemies, its 
independence forced to cower be- 
fore British military might, while 
American economic might straight- 
jacketed its future. 

During the recent election cam- 
paign the Labor Party leaders sought 
to justify this policy and their hos- 
tility to the progressive forces among 
the Palestine Arabs by donning the 
demagogic mask of “peace.” They 
cynically put the label of “the war 
party” on those who wanted to help 
free the whole of Palestine and im- 
plement the full U.N. partition deci- 
sion. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FORCES 


The organized progressive political 
forces of Israel consist of the United 
Workers Party (Mapam) and the 
Communist Party. Growing sections 
of the Labor Party membership, in- 
cluding some lower officials, also see 
eye to eye with the U.W.P. and the 
Communists on most questions. 

The United Workers Party is not 
only the second largest in the coun- 
try, but it holds important positions 
in the armed forces, the trade-union 
movement, the collective farms, and 
various other institutions. 

The U.W.P. is a mass party with 
many militants in its ranks. It was 
formed in January 1948 through the 
merger of two Left Zionist parties, 








Hashomer Hatzair (The Young olution 
Guard) and Achdut Haavodah-Poak This a 
Zion (Unity of Labor-Zionist Work-}o4 Ziot 
ers). The latter had been established 
in 1946 through the fusion of Achdu 
Haavodah and Left Poale Zion. Ach. 
dut Haavadah arose as a Left wing 
within the Labor Party, breaking fy gudy 
with it in 1944; its strength lay fructure 
among both city workers and col fork of 
lective farmers. Left Poale Zion, 2feads to 
much smaller group formed in an }asically 
earlier split among the Zionist Social ' 
Democrats, was almost exclusivel) 
urban. Hashomer Hatzair, some 
what larger than Achdut Haavodah, Bijy. If. 
had its membership mainly in the bbe ideo’ 
collective farms; in fact, the Hasho- Bounter | 
mer Hatzair political party was ct. [ the 1 
ated by the collective farm movement Jewish ] 
of the same name. In the united for to th 
party all three groups continue tp that 
retain to a considerable extent their byoletari 
original identity together with cer ~ re 
tain differences in outlook. Not only hhe whe 
for this reason, but also becaus felass ene 
neither of the three  constituen! Bend allie 
groups is monolithic in  structurher of | 
and ideology the U.W.P. is a party 0! Yaari, h: 
conflicting tendencies. frm me 

The platform adopted at the con Bvorkers’ 
gress that created the U.W.P. de§..” (T 
clares that the party stands for th }Twent 
“revolutionary class struggle,” has a 
its ultimate aim “the creation of 3 
classless socialist society,” and “wil 
base its educational activity on the 
theory, the world-view and strategy 
of Marxism.” But first place in its 
basic principles is given to the state 
ment that “The party is united upon 
the recognition of Zionism as the 
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‘olution of the Jewish problem. . . 
This attempt to reconcile Marxism 
bad Zionism is of course not new. 
However, the science of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin has nothing 
n common with bourgeois or petty- 
ourgeois nationalism in any form. 
\ study of the program, history, 
sructure, ideology and __ practical 
work of the United Workers Party 
eads to the conclusion that it is 
basically a Zionist, that is, a national- 
st party, which has been strongly 
afuenced by the advanced working 
tlass in Palestine and internation- 
plly. If, for example, we examine 
he ideology of the U.W.P. we en- 
founter the non-Marxist theory that 
n the movement for socialism in 
ewish Palestine hegemony belongs 
pot to the industrial proletariat, but 
fo that section of the agricultural 
roletariat which lives on collective 
=~ receives no wages, and is on 
the whole isolated both from the 
class enemy and the class brothers 
ad allies. Thus the ideological lead- 
tt of Hashomer Hatzair, Meier 
Yaari, has stated that “the collective 
firm movement is the core of the 
workers’ movement in the country. 
..’ (Tsvantzig Yor Kibbutz Artzi 
+-Twenty Years of Kibbutz Artzi, 
p. 1. Prague, 1947.) 

The U.W.P. is not a party of strug- 


‘Be. Its excellent statements against 


pppeasement of Anglo-American im- 
fialism, for co-operation with the 

















oviet Union and its allies, for the 
ation of an independent, demo- 
ratic Arab state, in defense of the 
tmocratic character of the army, 
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against various reactionary measures 
on the home front—are too often a 
glittering shell of words lacking the 
fertile content of deeds. This absence 
of genuine combativeness is part of 
the petty-bourgeois Zionist heritage 
of the U.W.P. Undoubtedly it was 
the effort to evade sharp conflict 
with American imperialism and its 
labor lieutenants in Israel that caused 
the majority of the party’s leaders 
to reject a united front with the 
Communists in the recent election. 
The proportionate decline in the 
U.W.P.’s vote was largely attribu- 
table to this vacillating and opportu- 
nist policy. 

Within the United Workers Par- 
ty, however, there are forces that are 
pressing toward militant policies and 
joint action with the Communists. 
With the passage of the center of 
gravity in the national liberation 
fight from the military to the politi- 
cal and economic spheres, and with 
the sharpening of the class struggle, 
it remains to be seen whether these 
forces will be sufficiently strong and 
resolute to bring the U.W.P. into a 
common front with the Communists 
against official trends that threaten 
Israel’s independence. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The Communist Party is the only 
party which includes Arabs as well as 
Jews, and is based on the joint or- 
ganization and struggle of the two 
peoples. In this respect it is the only 
truly national party in Israel, since 
all others exclude that group which 
today constitutes 10 percent of the 
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population and would become an 
even higher proportion if the refu- 
gees were permitted to return. The 
Communist Party is the only party 
which, throughout the nearly thirty 
years of its existence has unwaver- 
ingly raised the banner of independ- 
ence and anti-imperialism. 

Throughout almost its entire his- 
tory up until 1943 the party was 
illegal and savagely persecuted by 
the British authorities. Until recent 
years it also had to face the active 
hostility of all the Zionist parties be- 
cause of its opposition to collaborat- 
ing with British imperialism and its 
defense of Arab national and demo- 
cratic rights. Working under these 
difficult conditions, in a colonial 
country with an Arab majority and 
with a Jewish community whose na- 
tionhood was still in the seed, the 
party made certain errors during the 
period before World War II, which 
were also shared by Communist par- 
ties of other countries. These con- 
sisted of underestimating Jewish na- 
tional development and failing to 
perceive clearly enough certain reac- 
tionary manifestations within the 
Arab anti-imperialist national move- 
ment. 

Once emerged from illegality, the 
Party began to make rapid progress. 
However, almost at the outset of its 
legal existence, it was confronted 
by serious internal problems and 
had to wage struggles against devia- 
tions toward both Jewish and Arab 
nationalism. These struggles re- 
sulted in the separation of the Arab 
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and Jewish Communists into two 
distinct organizations (the Commy. 
nist Party of Palestine and th 
League for National Liberation), 
However, under the impact of th 
national liberation war and the new 
responsibilities that came with stat. 
hood, and as a result of the untiring 
and unceasing efforts of the Com 
munist Party, the original differences 
were resolved and the two groups 
were reunited within the Comm 
nist Party of Israel. This is a majo 
achievement which strengthens th 
working class and the people, both 
Jewish and Arab, in their fight for 
national independence, peace, ani 
social progress. 

In 1944 the Party expelled a Jew: 
ish Right-wing group, which late 
organized its own party. In Decem 
ber 1948 this group, professing agree 
ment with the principles and pr 
gram of the Communist Party « 
Israel, was readmitted. However, it 
February the leaders of this grow 
had to be expelled again when the 
were caught in an anti-Communis 
conspiracy with the terrorist Sten 
group. 

In the past year the Communis: 
have won an important place to 
themselves by their militant patne 
ism and clear-cut opposition to @ 
appeasement of British and Amer’ 
can imperialism. They have fougt 
for a policy of friendship and cop 
eration with Israel’s friends, the So 





viet Union and the People’s Demo: 
racies, and have opposed mortgagiti 
the country’s independence and lu 
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ture to Wall Street. They alone have 
consistently combated all chauvinist 
ations in regard to the Arab citi- 
zens of Israel and have demanded a 
policy that would help create a 
democratic independent Arab state 
as Israel’s neighbor. They have op- 
posed reactionary domestic measures 
and have defended the interests of 
the soldiers and their families. They 
have helped mobilize all the coun- 
ty’s energies for the war effort and 
have also organized aid from abroad. 
And more than 80 percent of the 
Jewish members of the Party and 
the Young Communist League have 
been either in the armed forces or 
in other forms of war service. 

The Arab Communists, organized 
in the League of National Libera- 
tion, have covered themselves with 
glory as the only political force that 
opposed the Mufti’s mob and the 
foreign invaders and led the strug- 
gle against them. It was the League 
of National Liberation which ini- 
tiated in the Arab sector of Pales- 
tine, in the teeth of terror, anti-war 
demonstrations that won wide sup- 
port among the Arab masses and 
sirred the admiration of the Jewish 
community. 

The Communist Party was virtu- 
illy the only party that registered a 
percentage gain in the recent election, 
increasing its vote from 2 percent in 
1944 to 3.4 percent. Among the 
Arab voters it was the first party— 
testimony to the high political level 
atained by the Arab citizens of 
Isael as a result of their experiences 


see in recent months. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Israel’s national independence 
struggle is under the political leader- 
ship of the bourgeoisie, which util- 
izes reactionary Social-Democracy to 
obtain mass support for its policies. 
However, the Left forces in the trade 
unions and in the army have consid- 
erable strength, even though today, 
as a result of U.W.P. policies, only 
part of this strength is being thrown 
into the fight. It is inevitable that 
with the establishment of peace or a 
prolonged armistice, sharp struggles 
will develop around the major issues 
of foreign and domestic policy. 

At the same time the fact that the 
working class of Israel is still strongly 
influenced by reformist and nation- 
alist ideologies and has not yet 
achieved sufficient maturity to as- 
sume political leadership of the na- 
tion means that the danger is very 
great that Israel will be sucked into 
the American imperialist whirlpool. 
The military phase of the struggle 
has served to obscure the extent to 
which the United States has already 
established a dominant position with- 
in the Jewish state. Through the 
U.N. truce, mediation and concilia- 
tion machinery, through loans 
granted or deferred and the condi- 
tions attached to loans, through the 
American Zionist leadership and the 
funds they control, through Ameri- 
can private investment, and through 
pressure exerted by means of vari- 
ous Arab states, the United States is 
extending its control over Israel. 

Thus American imperialism has 
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supplanted Britain as the number 
one enemy of Israel and of all the 
people of the Middle East. We 
must evaluate the government chiefly 
by the extent to which it resists or 
capitulates to this number one ene- 
my. While it would be a mistake 
to regard the strong official tendency 
toward national surrender as a com- 
pleted process and to overlook the 
counter-pressures, it would also be 
a serious error to view the Israeli 
government as anti-imperialist. It 
is the people that constitutes the anti- 
imperialist force. 

Israel cannot escape its geography 
and the politics of its geography. 
Israel can, however, escape imperial- 
ist vassalage, but only if it mobilizes 
to the full, not only its own internal 
energies, economic, political and 
moral, but also its allies and potential 
allies in the Middle East, in the 
countries of socialism and People’s 
Democracy, among the American 
people and the democratic forces 
everywhere. 

For the American people and for 
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our Communist Party the Palesting 
issue is an inseparable part of th 
struggle against the entire bipartisy 
war policy for world dominatig, 
which betrays our national interes: 
and makes America an object of dis 
trust and hatred throughout th 
world. It is precisely on the Pale. 
tine issue that we have witnessed x 
various times the widest and mog 
militant protests against our gover. 
ment’s policy. Today the America 
Zionist leaders have succeeded 
choking off most of these protes 
and covering the real visage 
USS. policy with silken hosannas, 
Our Party, the entire labor mov. 
ment, and all progressives face th 
task of renewing the fight, now on: 
different level, and organizing tk 
broadest efforts among Jews ani 
non-Jews to keep Israel from becom. 
ing Marshallized and Forrestalized 
In the movement for aid to Isra¢, 
we also must devote special atten 
tion to assisting the working-clas 
and progressive forces on whom 
Israel’s future so largely rests. 
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Toward a Democratic Land Program for the South 


by Lem Harris 


THE LONG-STANDING THREAT to democ- 
racy inherent in the semi-feudal 
plantation system of the South as- 
sumes today a more menacing form 
than at any time since Reconstruc- 
tion. The unholy alliance of Wall 
Street finance-capital and the plan- 


Jtation Bourbons constitutes a part- 


nership for maintaining this out- 
moded land system and also for 
giving support to every reactionary 
and fascist development in America. 

This alliance of Southern planters 
with Northern capitalists is far from 
being one between equals. The Bour- 
bons are completely dependent on 
Northern capital for continued loans 
on their crops and for the mortgages 
on their land. Every feature of the 
Southern economy reflects this domi- 
nation of Wall Street capital—the 
lack of basic industries, the low pay 
of Southern workers, the super-ex- 
ploitation of the Negroes, the sur- 
vival of primitive methods of farm- 
ing—all these conditions are evi- 
dences of the semi-colonial status of 
the South. 

As in every colonial, or semi-col- 
onial area, the bulk of those who 
work on the land are severely op- 
pressed. The effect of the plantation- 
sharecropping system is disastrous to 
both the people and the land, making 
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the South what the late President 
Roosevelt called the nation’s num- 
ber one economic problem. Here 
slavery of the Negro people survives 
in a different but in certain ways no 
less barbarous form than before the 
Civil War, and inevitably the South- 
ern white masses are also degraded 
by the oppression of their Negro 
neighbors. Impoverished homes, 
eroded land, intense racial oppres- 
sion, these are the bitter fruits of 
the monopoly-nourished plantation 
system which call for its elimina- 
tion from American life. 

At the close of the Civil War sol- 
emn promises were made of land 
and work animals to all who wished 
to work the land, without discrimi- 
nation. But all such promises were 
quickly betrayed by Northern Big 
Business which had an interest in 
restoring the slaveowners to power. 
To this day the plantation continues 
to dominate the cotton and tobacco 
regions of the old South. The 1945 
Census shows that 40 per cent of the 
cotton acreage in the five main cot- 
ton states east of the Mississippi, and 
46 per cent of the tobacco acreage 
in the four main tobacco states, are 
on the plantations. In Mississippi, 
where, in 1945, 69 per cent of the 
cotton acreage was from multiple- 
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unit farms,* a Bilbo and a Rankin 
can be elected, and it is no accident 
that the most plantation-ridden state 
s also the state where “white su- 
premacy” has been vaunted in the 
most outrageous and arrogant man- 
ner. 

A SEMI-FEUDAL INSTITUTION 

The plantation system differs 
sharply from the large-scale farming 
to be found in other parts of the 
country. It does not depend on wage 
labor or ordinary farm tenancy, but 
utilizes a peculiar type of tenure 
known as sharecropping and share- 
tenancy. In the case of the cropper, 
the landlord usually extracts 50 per 
cent of the crop plus one-half of the 
fertilizer costs. The share-tenant gets 
three-quarters of the crop if he pays 
for the fertilizer, and supplies work 
stock and equipment. In addition to 
his agreed-upon share from both 
cropper and share-tenant, the land- 
lord sometimes even makes deduc- 
tions for the cabin and always charges 
usurious interest rates for any ad- 
vances or “furnishing” he makes be- 
fore sale of the crop. One study of 
such subsistence advances showed 
that the average annual rate of inter- 
est paid by croppers and tenants in 
1934 Was 37 per cent. 

Sharecroppers and share-tenants 
have no legal rights to their crop. 
The landlords make a practice of 
selling it without consulting or in- 
forming them, and usually hold the 


cA muluple-unit farm is defined by the Census 
one “ia which two or more sub-units are 





handled as a single-farm enterprise.” 
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first lien on any and all the propeny 
the croppers and tenants may have as 
security for their advances. There js 
no written contract; the landlord 
keeps the books and forces acceptance 
of his accounting. Any white tenanr 
who disputed the accounting would 
be driven from the land. Any Negro 
would run the imminent danger of 
being lynched. By such means, ; 
million sharecropper and _ tenan 
families are held down to conditions 
of destitution, in numerous instances 
remaining permanently indebted w 
the landlord and kept in a state of 
peonage. By such means, croppers 
and tenants, together with their wives 
and children, are forced to contribute 
their labor with no recompense bu: 
the meanest subsistence. 

Not only does the plantation ruin 
the people who work the land; it 
ruins the land itself. The plantation 
rigidly adheres to the single-crop 
system because it provides the read 
est opportunity to exploit the crop 
pers and requires the smallest in- 
vestment in equipment. The planting 
of cotton right up to the cabin door, 
not even allowing space for a garden. 
although decried in every govern 
ment study of the South, continue 
just the same. Without a garden, the 
cropper is forced to buy all his foo 
at the landlord’s commissary, or 2 
a store designated by the landlord. 
at marked-up prices and at a usur: 
ous rate of interest. 

The failure to rotate crops ha 
thinned the soil and exposed it \ 
wash, until today one-third of the oli 
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South is eroded. As planters move 
to fresh land, many former croppers 
and tenants are left stranded on the 
eroded land, “free” to subsist on a 
starvation basis. The high incidence 
of pellagra, rickets, hookworm, and 
other diseases of malnutrition are the 
inevitable penalties of the intense 
exploitation and poverty which char- 
acterize this one-crop system. 


THE PEOPLE AGAINST 
PLANTER RULE 


There are deep stirrings among 
the people to break up the power of 
the plantation and establish the 
democratic rights of the majority. 
There is hunger for the land and a 
need for help in obtaining it, in re- 
pairing the damaged soil, and in 
getting modern equipment to work 
it Blocking such changes is the 
planters’ power to oppress the Ne- 
groes and, as a result, to enslave poor 
whites as well. “White supremacy” 
is the main foundation of plantation 
tule. The ending of Jim Crow and 
lynch terror, outlawing the K.K.K. 
and convicting lynchers,, will open 
the door for the Negro workers, 
croppers and tenants, together with 
the oppressed whites, to escape from 
the tyranny of the plantation. The 
fight for Negro rights is also the 
fight against the plantation, and con- 
versely the weakening and final 
break-up of the plantation is essen- 
tial to Negro liberation. 

Full political rights, including the 
right to vote and hold office, are nec- 


essary for the reorganization of the 
land on democratic lines. In the 
Black Belt area, where the Negro 
people are in the majority, they are 
ground down as an oppressed na- 
tion. Their majority rights include 
the right to reorganize the land and 
the government of the area in what- 
ever manner they may determine. 
Self-government for the Negro na- 
tion in the Black Belt includes the 
full right of self-determination which 
is essential for a democratic South 
and for the freedom of both Negro 
and white. 

Though the South has not as yet 
succeeded in shaking off the Bourbon 
rule, it has an honorable record of 
struggles by the common people 
against oppression. During the few 
years of Reconstruction when Ne- 
groes and poor whites occupied seats 
in all the Southern legislatures, they 
put through laws for universal edu- 
cational facilities, libraries, hospitals, 
and other cultural facilities. They 
fought a losing battle against a re- 
turn to power of the former slave- 
owners Who promptly rescinded these 
progressive statutes. 

When the Populist movement rose 
out of the West at the end of the 
century, the South became one of its 
strongholds. During its early period, 
Negro rights were championed. In 
Texas, two Negro leaders were on 
the state committee and united rallies 
of white and Negro voters were ad- 
dressed by Negro speakers. The 
North Carolina Populists demanded 
“a secret ballot law, with a provision 
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in said law that will secure voters 
who cannot read an opportunity to 
vote.”"* The North Carolina legisla- 
ture of 1894 included Democrats, 56; 
Republicans, 64; People’s Party, 100. 
In Georgia, where the Populists 
once held a quarter of the seats of 
the legislature, the tradition con- 
tinues to be a political factor to this 
day. Even Talmadge is careful to 
present himself as an exponent of 
populism versus “the big banker 
crowd in Atlanta.” . 
During the past twenty years, the 
Communist Party has either led or 
been associated with every devel- 
opment which could contribute to 
Negro liberation and which could 
weaken the economic rule of the 
planters. The epic Scottsboro cam- 
paign aroused the whole nation and 
was a blow against the lynch rule of 
the planters. There is no more stir- 
ring chapter in American history than 
the heroic challenge of thousands of 
sharecroppers and farm laborers in 
the cotton fields who dared to strug- 
gle for better living conditions. 
For nearly a decade the Alabama 
Sharecroppers’ Union maintained 
the struggle against landlord oppres- 
sion right in the heart of the Black 
Belt. One of its sources of strength 
was its close connection with steel- 
workers and miners from Birming- 
ham which furnished organizational 
assistance. Then at different times 
it was affiliated with the National 
Farmers Union, and the United Can- 





* Anna Rochester, The P ist Movement in 
the U.S., laternational Publishers, p. 60. 


nery, Agricultural, Packing and Al 
lied Workers of America. At lj 
times the Communist Party gave jt 
assistance. Though all but a handfy| 
of the members were Negro, thei 
struggles won for them the confidenc 
and good-will of small white farm 
ers over wide areas. In fact, throug! 
timely warnings from such friend); 
neighbors, many a raid by landlord 
gangs was met with effective resis 
ance. Lives were lost on both sides, 
at the Camp Hill affair in 1931 and 
at Reeltown in 1932. In the valian 
struggles which it fought, the organi- 
zation realized a part of its demands, 
and dramatically called the nation’ 
attention to the semi-feudal cond. 
tions of the rural South. 

Other Southern areas, such as Ar. 
kansas, Missouri, the Rio Grank 
Valley, and Florida citrus groves, al 
saw organizing activities of Negn 
and white tenants, croppers and ag- 
ricultural workers. All of them en 
counted landlord violence and fought 
back with great militancy. 

These beginnings paved the wa 
for struggles to make New Ded 
farm benefits available to cropper 
and tenants. For the most part, the 
planters arrogantly appropriated ben- 
efit payments as their feudal right 
But in the later period of the New 
Deal, measures associated with the 
names of President Roosevelt an¢ 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
such as Rural Electrification Cooper 
atives, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and Farm Security Administration, 
played a role in channeling some aid 
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to the small operator. The Commu- 
nist Party supported these construc- 
tive programs and helped to enlarge 
the benefits from them, while at the 
same time combatting the efforts 
of the large planters to gobble up 
the lion’s share of the spoils at the 
expense of those who actually worked 
the soil. 

Throughout this period, Commu- 
nists have contributed to the rise of 
the Negro people’s struggle to or- 
ganize themselves and engage in po- 
litical activity. The fight against the 
poll tax, which has reached nation- 
wide proportions, the fight against 
lynch terror, the fight of Negroes 
and poor whites for the right to reg- 
ister and vote—all these campaigns 
are being pushed forward in the 
teeth of planter poll tax-Democrat 
fury. Communists have never let up 
on helping to arouse and organize 
the people in this struggle, because 
upon its outcome rests the hope of 
the South and the freedom of the 
Negro people. 

Clearly, neither of the two old par- 
ties nor a bipartisan combination 
of them, will come within seeing dis- 
tance of measures to eliminate the 
plantation. Both are tools of top 
financial circles which have a stake 
in continuing the plantation system. 
The reactionary majority of the 
Southen wing of the Democratic Par- 
ty, in particular, is pledged to up- 
hold the planters’ rule. 

Even though all the reactionary 
forces are united to maintain the 
status quo, the reconstruction of 


Southern agriculture requires the 
breaking up of the plantation sys- 
tem and the redistribution of the land 
among those who work it, Negro and 
white. Those who now work the 
land without owning it must become 
full owners. Those thousands of 
small, debt-ridden subsistence farm- 
ers, who live on eroded and dam- 
aged land must be given access to the 
land held by the big estates. Eighty 
years of misuse of the land establishes 
the right of the government in the 
name of public welfare to buy up 
plantation land and turn it over on 
favorable terms to working farmers. 

The Marshall Plan has been wide- 
ly ballyhooed as a “relief” program 
to feed the hungry peoples of Eur- 
ope, and the warmakers of Wall 
Street profess to be motivated only 
by the noblest, humanitarian prin- 
ciples. But the lie is given to these 
claims by the wanton disregard on 
the part of these “Good Samari- 
tans” for even the most elementary 
democratic rights of the sharecrop- 
pers and tenants. The billions that 
are now being squandered for ag- 
gressive military purposes would be 
more than ample to electrify, mech- 
anize, and reconstruct all of the 
small farms in the South. 


SPECIAL MEASURES 


In order to hasten the elimination 
of the plantation system, it is neces- 
sary to give every possible support 
to the croppers’ and tenants’ strug- 
gle to improve their conditions. Here 
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are some of the more pressing meas- 
ures as related to the different types 
of small farmers which can be put 
into effect immediately: 


SHARECROPPERS AND 
SHARE TENANTS 


1. A written contract should spe- 
cifically guarantee the cropper’s or 
tenant's rights to: 

a) Sell his share on the market 
freely; 

b) Buy freely wherever he wishes, 
and where the landlord supplies the 
“furnish,” specific protection against 
usurious rates of interest. 

2. Where the landlord sells the 
cropper’s or tenant’s share, a written 
accounting with bills of sale to prove 
its accuracy should be provided with 
specific recognition of the cropper’s 
or tenant’s rights, whether Negro or 
white, to check the accuracy of this 
accounting. 

3. Provision must be made for an 
acreage reserved for garden, poultry, 
and livestock for family use. 

4. A lease should run for three on 
more years, with provisions for 
scaled-down shares paid to landlords 
in return for rotation and other soil 
building practices. The cropper or 
tenant reserves the right to leave 
at any time, and the landlord has no 
claim on his labor or property, spe- 
cifically no involuntary servitude or 
peonage. 

5. There should be established 
Federal credit facilities to provide 
loans for those croppers and tenants 


desiring to become owners. The 
granting of such loans should be é. 
cided by local democratic commit. 
tees, in no way influenced by the de. 
sire of a landlord to hold cropper 
on his land. 


CASH TENANTS AND 
SMALL OWNERS 


1. Lower rentals should be charged 
tenants, enforced by rent control 
laws. 

2. A renewed and expanded Farm 
Security Administration type of loan 
program should be introduced where. 
by small farmers can obtain the fz 
cilities for modern farming and moé- 
ern living. Such a loan policy shoul 
include the following provisions: 

a) In the case of tenants, such 
loans should be for movable machin- 
ery, livestock and movable home fa 
cilities. 

In the case of owners, the loans 
should also cover permanent install2- 
tions. 

b) When located on submargina 
land, they must cover relocation on 
improved land. There should be an 
elastic repayment feature on all loans, 
whereby in years of short crop or low 
prices a smaller payment is required 
than in a year of bumper crop o 
higher prices. There should be no 
evictions, foreclosures, or seizures of 
equipment because of failure to make 
payments. 

c) Democratically elected com 
mittees of local farmers, with pro 
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portional representation of Negroes, 
should pass on and administer all 
loans. 

3. A government program should 
make available the most desirable 
mixed fertilizers, at cost. 

4. A land tax should be introduced 
which graduates the rate upwards 
for the larger holdings. Exemptions 
should be made for small farms op- 
erated by owners, with special care 
to see that the Negro owner's rights 
to such benefits are not brushed aside, 
as is often the case in those Southern 
sates which already have homestead 
tax exemption laws on the books. 


\GRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


WAGE 


These workers must be brought 
under the protection of Federal min- 
imum wage and social security laws, 
and they must be guaranteed the 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. All-year-round plantation 
workers often find that charges for 
loans, cabin rent, and “furnish” were 
figured by the landlord to total more 
than their share of the crop, and thus 
they often receive no cash at all for 
their labor. Such workers, as well 
as seasonal workers, must be guar- 
anteed a minimum income payable 
in cash. This applies not only to 
workers on the plantations but also 
to those in the turpentine and labor 
amps. Peonage practices, based on 
‘Vagrancy” and “jumping contract” 


ws must be abolished. 
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GENERAL DEMANDS 

Federal and state projects are ur- 
gently needed for health, education, 
housing, electrification, and flood 
control. Here, too, the stultifying in- 
fluence of the plantation holds back 
progress as incompatible with its con- 
tinued role. These demands for com 
munity improvement can unite all 
sections of the population in opposi 
tion to the plantation owners and 
their hirelings. 

The place to start on a health pro- 
gram is the introduction of clinics 
in each township. Those most in 
need of medical aid lack the facilities 
for traveling to the county hospital, 
if one exists. Present clinics are 
temporary affairs, using storefronts, 
etc., and are only opened in case of 
epidemics or special health drives. 
The need is for permanent, well- 
equipped clinics available without 
discrimination to the whole commu- 
nity. 

Regarding education, a law provid- 
ing compulsory education up to the 
age of 16 for nine months each year 
must be passed and conditions es- 
tablished for its enforcement. North 
Carolina already has such a law, but 
it is not enforced. Such enforcement 
requires a program of enlarged and 
improved facilities, since in numer- 
ous areas there exist no facilities for 
Negro education. Frequently, Ne- 
gro families are charged half the cost 
where school buses are provided, 
while white children ride free. Buses 
must be free for all and available to 
all. Another common practice is to 
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locate the Negro school on plantation 
land so that it may be under con- 
stant threat of being forced to move 
to a new location, thus discouraging 
the investment in permanent facili- 
ties. The objective must be not only 
the equal allocation of funds and fa- 
cilities but, as with all other forms 
of discrimination, the ending of seg- 
regated schools. 

Extension of the T.V.A. method 
of establishing flood control, cheap 
power, the development of soil con- 
servation programs, improved agri- 
cultural practices, and industrial de- 
velopment are practical steps for the 
entire South. Especially in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta area is such a giant 
project an urgent necessity for the 
protection of the thousands of ten- 
ants and croppers whose homes have 
been submerged by recurring floods. 
There is also need to establish gov- 
ernment-operated markets open to 
all growers or their agents, with no 
racial discrimination permitted with 
respect to use or location of stalls. 


PROGRESSIVE COALITION 


Clearly, this economic program 
stands or falls on the basis of the ex- 
tent of organized mass support back- 
ing it. 

This challenge to a corrupt and 
decadent planter aristocracy will en- 
counter the opposition of the power- 
ful financial circles which oppose any 
change. But it is late in history for 
landed aristocracies. Witness the 
new democracies in Europe which 


have shown a way of eliminating 
large landed holdings and distribu. 
ing them to families who wish to 
work them. In the case of the Euro 
pean democracies, those landholders 
betrayed their country by collabora. 
ing with rapacious fascism and ip- 
evitably an outraged people elini- 
nated them with swift justice. Our 
Southern landlords also represent all 
that is backward and _ reactionary. 
In the past they organized a rebellion 
in order to retain their political 
power and the system of chattel slav- 
ery. Today we see them sponsoring 
the Dixiecrat Party pledged to “white 
supremacy”—the most openly fascist 
party yet to appear in America. 

But the progressive forces exis, 
which, if united, could unseat the 
Bourbons. The Negro people, the 
labor movement, some farm groups 
and their cooperatives have been 
slowly mobilizing their strength. The 
key to winning this economic pro- 
gram is the building of a labor-led 
political coalition of all progressive 
forces which can unite on such basic 
principles as Negro rights, abolition 
of the plantation, land to those who 
want to till it, and modernizing the 
small farm. Spokesmen for such a 
coalition must drive home the truth 
that without struggling for Negro 
rights there can be no serious ad- 
vance of the labor or farm move- 
ment; without upsetting the planters 
rule there can be no political progress 
for the South. 

The campaign to win the vote for 
those illegally disfranchised _ has 
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gained momentum at each of the re- 
cent elections. The struggle goes on 
in every Southern state, including 
those which have eliminated the poll 
tax. The 1948 election campaign wit- 
nessed more widespread mass politi- 
cal activity in the South than has oc- 
since Reconstruction days. 
Over Negroes in twelve 
Southern ignored Dixiecrat 
threats and registered to vote. By 
contrast, there were in 1940 only 
150,000 registered Negro voters in 
these states. The Georgia Negro 
registration increased from 20,000 in 
1940 to 140,000 in 1948. In Texas, 
the Negro registration rose from 


20,000 to 200,000. 


curred 
“=0,000 
i 


states 


Naturally, the bulk of Negro reg- 
istration is in the cities where the 
workers have more experience with 
political action, and where there is 
more protection from Bourbon vio- 
lence. But there was also a scattering 
of registration in rural counties, ac- 
companied by a number of outrages 
committed at the instigation of the 
plantation owners. 

Thus, in Montgomery County, 
Georgia, Isaiah Nixon will be re- 
membered in American history as 
aman whose vote cost him his life. 
He received a number of threats be- 
fore election day, but chose to ignore 
them. On election day, he was the 
only Negro to vote in that county. 
After voting, he returned to his 
home. Armed white men came to 
his house, called him to his front 
door, and there they shot and killed 
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Isaiah Nixon, the father of six chil- 
dren. 

Another such victim of the white 
“supremacists” was Masseo Snipes. 
At the funeral, Mrs. Snipes led her 
son up to his father’s coffin, and there 
had him swear that when he grew 
up, he would go to the polls and vote. 

The campaign of the Progressive 
Party reached masses of people far 
beyond the official vote for Wallace. 
Active campaigning put the party 
on the ballot in every Southern state. 
In Georgia, 80,000 people signed the 
Wallace petitions. Negro candidates 
appeared on the ballot for state and 
Federal offices. 

The attention of the nation was 
focused on Henry Wallace’s South- 
ern tour where in city after city of the 
deep South he challenged segrega- 
tion and demanded the upholding 
of the Fourteenth Amendment which 
provides that the equal rights of all 
citizens shall not be abridged. He 
condemned the draining away of 
millions of dollars from the South by 
the big banks and corporations, a 
condition which he termed one of 
the main obstacles to the develop- 
ment of Southern economy. He pro- 
posed the taxing of those corporations 
which profit from Southern farms 
and factories and the expending of 
a billion dollars a year for four years 
in government subsidies for modern- 
izing the South. He proposed that 
half of that amount should be used 
for the development of industries 
in the South, and half for the trans- 
forming of croppers and tenants into 
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owners, supplying them and other 
small owners with modern equip- 
ment, and restoring the fertility of 
their land. 

These objectives, which the South 
and the nation need so urgently, 
can only be advanced by the building 
of a great progressive coalition, led 
by labor. Such a coalition will reach 
beyond those forces which are now 
building the Progressive Party and 
must include those major sections 
of the Democratic Party which op- 
pose white “supremacy” and will 
fight against the Dixiecrat Party. 

The whole recent history of pro- 
gressive organizations in the South 
shows that they have suffered from 
mutual isolation, and efforts to pene- 
trate the rural areas, for example, 
have so far not been adequately inte- 
grated with union organizing drives 
or other progressive urban move- 
ments. Thus, the National Farmers 
Union has in the past made several 
attempts to organize Southern farm- 
ers, albeit usually the middle stratum, 
and though the Farmers Union has 
long maintained a friendly attitude 
toward organized labor, most unions 
have been so steeped in “economism” 
that little attention has been paid 
to these rural organizing campaigns 
and little interest shown the task of 
developing a farmer-labor alliance. 
Only recently has there been a no- 
ticeable change in the more advanced 
sectors of organized labor, a greater 
realization of the need for winning 
their rural allies. 





The Sharecroppers Union, which 
sought to organize the lowest incom 
group, has passed out of existence 
but many of its former member 
who are still on the land, hay 
pledged their support for a new and 
broader organization of the op 
pressed in the Black Belt. The Food 
Tobacco, and Agricultural Worker; 
Union has organized much of the 
tobacco industry, including mam 
thousands of workers in the lei 
houses which are located mostly in 
small communities in the Carolinas 
The union has made a start in con 
tacting farmers in the rural comm 
nities which surround the factor 
towns. 

Here, at least, are the beginnings 
of a coalition of those who work ir 
the fields and factories. Northen 
labor can strengthen the coalition 
by pressing for a real drive to organ 
ize the unorganized in the South 
Thus far the C.1.O. has mat 
limited headway with the exception 
of the organizing of important plans 
by the Food, Tobacco, and Agric! 
tural Workers Union. 

Finally, the coalition must includ 
the Communist Party, which ha 
been identified for many years wit 
the major struggles of workers ani 
sharecroppers for civil rights ani 
higher living standards. Today th 
Communist Party can make a signi 
contribution by grappling with tk 
basic problem of the land and tk 
working people of the South. 
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RECENT INTERNATIONAL BOOKS 


SOVIET ECONOMY DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


By N. A. VOZNESENSKY $1.00 





SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1917 
By Maurice Doss $4.00 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE EVE OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR (two volumes) 
Vol. I $2.75; Vol. II $2.50 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN CAPITALISM 
Prepared by Labor RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Cloth $1.50; Paper $.75 


THE SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY TODAY 
By Trorm™m LysENKo Cloth $1.25; Paper $.25 


PEOPLE COME FIRST 
By Jessica SMITH 2.50 


GIANT AT THE CROSSROADS: 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
By M. Ilin and E. Segal $2.50 


THE STORY OF YOUR BREAD 
By Ciara Hoi.os, with illustrations by Lazio Rotu = $1.50 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 














notes on reading 


THE LIFE STORY OF A LABOR CHAMPIO 


FIGHTING WORDS 


Selections from 25 Years of the 


DAILY WORKER 


History-in-the-making is packed into the pages of this exciting 256-p 
book—the human drama of a quarter century of daily struggle to fo 
a better world. Across its pages pass great names and great events—Lenij 
—Sacco and Vanzetti—Scottsboro—Mooney—Dimitroff. Here is the livi 
panorama of the workers’ struggles in the Great Depression—the ma 
on Washington—the sit-down strikes—and the inexorable forward mare 
of history—Munich—Spain— Pearl Harbor—Stalingrad—Suchow. 
heroic record of labor’s day-to-day battles led by the Communist P 
against monopoly, against warmongers and racists, against exploiters a 
profiteers. 

Here, also, is gathered selections from the best of the Daily Worke 
reportage, editorials, news stories, columns, cartoons—by William Z. Foster 
Eugene Dennis, Robert Minor, Art Young, Mike Gold, Elizabeth Flym 
Ben Davis, John Gates, Milton Howard, Joseph Starobin, Rob Hall, Georg 
Morris, Abner Berry, Fred Ellis, A. B. Magil, Joseph North, Sender Garligy 
Samuel Sillen, and many, many others, including the humor of Alan May 


Ted Tinsley, Chips, Redfield and Royden. 


You will be thrilled by this great story of the Daily Worker which } 
consistently championed the interests of labor and the people, and has, 
every step, helped organize the people for a better life and Socialis 
This is a book you will treasure; it is a must for your permanent library, 


Price: popular $1.50; cloth $2.50 


QUIMTAVIEEY PUBLISHERS) 


832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Ye 














